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As is customary with the July number, the Recorp devotes a 
considerable part of its space in this issue to the events and 
addresses connected with the Anniversary of the Seminary. We 
print in full the addresses of Dr. Mills and Mr. Hicks at the 
respective graduating exercises of the Seminary and of the School 
of Pedagogy. In addition to these, such a report is given of the 
exercises of the week that it is believed our readers will be able 
to get a pretty clear idea of what the organization of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation is and what is its organic relation to 
the different schools, as well as an appreciation of the ideals 
which are shaping the consummation of the plans. Statement is 
further made of the point which has already been reached in the 
onward movement toward the realization of the ends set. 


It is interesting, in the midst of the acclaim in respect to the 
educational possibilities of the moving pictures, to read in the 
July number of the Hibbert Journal the article on “ The Cine- 
matograph ” by Canon Rawnsley, in which he protests against 
the debasing influence of many of the dramatic films and the 
impious character of some claiming to be religious. But more 
interesting is the appended note by Edward Lyttleton, Head- 
master of Eton, declaiming against the moving picture method 
in general as a way of education, and suggesting as a possibility, 
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from credible facts learned in resepct to the nervous and mental 
effects of the use of the “ movies,” that we may be led to “ con- 
template the England of the next generation as peopled by men 
and women who have had their nervous systems spoilt, their 
imaginations ruined, their curiosity crushed, in order to learn one 
thing only, viz., how to weep at nothing at all. 


” 


“non his iuventus orta parentibus . 


r 

It is hardly to be expected that from this particular source 
there would emanate doctrines respecting education which were 
radically progressive, nor is it to be expected that any results 
quite so dire will be produced by a misuse of moving pictures, 
Nevertheless, the writer of these words has had a lot of experi- 
ence in teaching boys and his attitude of mind is worthy of con- 
sideration. His contention that “as a means of instruction they 
are worse than useless unless they are reminders of knowledge 
previously acquired, or are used as illustrations of what has only 
before been apprehended dimly from the spoken or written word, 
and are so infrequently employed as to be something of a treat ” 
has common sense back of it. So, too, when he describes as the 
excellence of the Montessori system that it aids children to 
“employ prolonged concentrated effort in the solving of diffi- 
culties of increasing complexity ” and contrasts it with the hop, 
skip and jump of the scenes at a moving picture show and con- 
cludes with the pedagogic question, “Is it really contended that 
the human mind can be battered into receptivity by being exposed 
to a deluge of unrelated and mostly unintelligble facts?” we find 
ourselves quite in sympathy with him. What a man, as he grows 
older, comes to appreciate is that for him the most important 
power is the patient and disciplined use of the constructive imagi- 
nation. Facts, of course, are tremendously important. Memories 
may vary widely, but there are few men who have not stored in 
memory vastly more facts than they have organically related in 
thought. New methods of education may increase the rapidity of 
acquisition and make processes of thought more accurate, but 
there will never be a time when to learn or to think will be made 
“easy.” Knowledge resides in the stars, not in the abyss. It 
must ever be reached by climbing, not by sliding. Though the 
“movies ” may supply us with a Coronation and a Durbar, splen- 
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did with regal pomp, they cannot supply the royal road to 


learning. 


In the May Century Kenyon Cox had a somewhat paradoxical 
but exceedingly suggestive paper on “ The Illusion of Progress.”’ 
He wrote, of course, on progress in art, but his words have a 
wider implication than they expressed. He reviews the history 
of various forms of art, observing how architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music have each found really “ great” expression when- 
ever great personalities have expressed themselves through it, and 
he deduces this canon, “ So far as an art is dependent on any form 
of exact knowledge, so far it partakes of the nature of science 
and is capable of progress. So far as it is expressive of mind 
and soul its greatness is dependent upon the greatness of that 
mind and soul, and it is incapable of progress. It may even be 
the reverse of progressive, because as an art becomes more com- 
plicated and makes even greater demands upon technical mastery, 
it becomes more difficult as a medium of expression, while the 
mind to be expressed becomes more sophisticated and less easy 
of expression in any medium.” 


Ever since the coming in of the twentieth century there has 


been in the world of theology a sense of anticipation. There has 
been the subtle feeling that the fullness of time was here when 


there should arise a new “ great” theologian who would speak 
forth for this age in architectonic form the deep truths of the 
religious consciousness of the age. The eyes of some have been 
despairingly cast backward to the great theologians of the past 
and the effort has been made to show their adequacy for the life 
of our day. Others have appealed to the modern scientific method 
and have declared that the only thing necessary was to adhere 
rigidly to it, and by means of it the theology of the day would 
of logical necessity be constructed. The only trouble being that 
the method of science had not yet been applied with sufficient 
rigidity to the facts of the religious life to produce the result. 
Still others have concluded that the day of theologic systems is 
over, and that for each man the religious life he lives will be his 
theology incarnate, and that each man will have his own. Still 
we can hardly rest here. 
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A theologic system is a consummate work of art. It must be 
sound and rigid as a cantilever bridge in the interlocking of its 
facts. It should be true to the great, vital sentiments bred into 
the heart of the Christian Church through two thousand years 
of a religious heredity, so that it will touch the emotions of the 
common life as truly and intangibly as “ Dixie ” does the heart 
of a Southerner. It must employ concepts, and make use of lan- 
guage as true to the working of the modern mind as a mathe- 
matician’s formula to the curve he has drawn. And it must be 
suffused by the fusing heat and illuminating potency of a person- 
ality so much bigger than all his facts and consciously thought out 
relationships that both they and he are unified and lost in the 
objective expression of what is the harmonious and rational unity 
of the religious life. In the canon of Kenyon Cox we get a hint 
of the reason for the present greatness of the task and the need 
of an exceptional greatness in the man for the present. 


Nor does this canon of art fail of its significance in interpret- 
ing the greatest of all arts, the art of living in our modern day. 
On its scientific side there has been marvelous progress. Tele- 
phones and dynamite are the commonplaces of our daily exist- 
ence. Montessori follows Froebel. Fly swatting bees succeed 
appendicitis parties. As this art has “ become more complicated 
and makes ever greater demands upon technical mastery,” has 
there developed a corresponding greatness of the mind and soul 
to bring into unity the artistic product of the life beautiful? It 
is not surprising that pessimism insists that there has been no 
improvement in the character of man through all the centuries, 
and yet it is something if man has so risen with the increasing 
complexity of the medium he must employ that he can fashion a 
life with the beauty and power of a simpler and earlier life. 
It is a good deal if the mind and soul have not become so “ sophis- 
ticated”” that directness of aim and simplicity of ideal have 
been lost, and the unity of life disintegrated into the pettiness of 
accomplished trivialities. If the Christian religion, with the chal- 
lenge of its eternal idealities, had not been fashioning the minds 
and souls of men to higher things the present would indeed mark 
a low valley in the curve of the history of the art of living. 
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MINISTERIAL EFFICIENCY* 


What one may attempt to say on this broad theme must in- 
evitably be prompted and fashioned by his personal experience. 
A theologian would probably set forth the philosophical frame- 
work of the minister’s thinking; an educator would emphasize 
the thoroughness of his training ; a psychologist might give a dis- 
sertation on scientific management as applied to the minister’s 
task; while a mystic would be likely to bring a meditation on 
the fountains of the devotional life. I shall not attempt to play 
the role of any of these but only to voice certain convictions 
as to the efficient leadership of the church, speaking from the 
perspective of twenty-five years of practical ministry. 

For the sake of those who go forth from this hour as min- 
isters of the gospel, and as a background for the word of the 
hour, let me put a personal testimony over against the current 
assertions that the church is losing her place of influence. From 
an early experience in the New England countryside and factory 
village to later years in two great cities of the west and in 
that metropolitan district of the east which goes so far to de- 
termine the life of America, one of the deepest impressions has 
been the winsomeness of the church, her mission to our modern 
life, her power not only to nurture little children and to comfort 
sin-sick and sorrow-stricken souls, but to constrain for her 
service and to mold by her ideals, captains of industry, masters 
of finance, doctors of philosophy and of science, leaders in our 
American life. 

I believe that if one reads aright the signs of our times, 
he will see a new hope and faith in the church, both as a human 
fellowship and as an instrument of God in fulfilling his plan 
for mankind. Those upon the altar of whose hearts the flame 
of passion for social service and civic reform has long been 
burning and who not long ago took almost a contemptuous 


* Address at the Graduation Exercises of the Hartford Theological Seminary, May 28. 
1913. 
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attitude toward the church, believing that it was hopelessly con- 
ventional and conservative, are now turning to it as holding the 
key to the situation and are expecting to make with it an alliance 
of immeasurable significance. They observe that its conscience 
is awakening to the sphere of applied Christianity ; that it is be- 
ginning to shape its life and to turn the mighty stream of its in- 
fluence to bring in a social order in accord with the teaching of 
its Master. Those whose lives are centered in the hope and 
prayer for the conquest of the world for Christ, the soldiers 
of the far-flung battle line of the cross, are rejoicing in the 
notable growth of the missionary spirit in the church and the 
new grip that it has on the statesman and the financier. We all 
recognize that the new voice in politics, rising not only from 
the new party, but also from the new spirit in the old parties, 
is wonderfully cognate to the voice of a militant church and 
gives further weight to the conviction that the church is chal- 
lenged as never before to be alive to its strategic place in the 
mighty movements of the age, and to spare no pains to define 
its ideals and to lay farseeing plans to realize them. 

If this be true then the minister of the Lord Jesus has come 
to a great day. To him the church must look. It bids him 
show the path and lead the way. If he fails the church is 
likely to fail for, taken comprehensively, the history of our 
churches reveals — and nowhere more truly than in your beau- 
tiful city of Hartford — that the minister stamps the church with 
the mark of his personality and fills it with his spirit. Without 
his vigorous leadership it is all but powerless; with him, led by 
the spirit of the Master, it grows alert, resourceful, effective. 
Its efficiency or inefficiency is apt to be the reflection of his own. 
Let us then think together, in the deep consciousness of this call, 
of the requirements of our life. 

I. The first to be named was on the tongue yesterday in the 
thought of the new and greater Hartford Seminary — the vision 
splendid. It is the same suggestion which comes to us from 
Paul’s declaration before King Agrippa — that a vision glorious 
and all-compelling was the mightiest fact in his personal ex- 
perience. The greatest thing about the efficient minister of today 


is likewise his vision. 
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A so-called practical age is apt to discount idealism; to 
dismiss it as having to do with dreams; to class those who spend 
much time over the proclamation of ideals with the childish 
explorers of old who sought an imaginary El Dorado in the 
new continent or with the superstitious slave who pursued the 
ignis fatuus through the tangled swamp. But let us face the 
fact. What is the greatest thing in your greatest men? What 
is the largest factor in a landscape by a Corot, or a metaphor of 
the common life put upon the canvas by a Millet, or a tran- 
scription of the tragedy of human sorrow by a Josef Israels, or a 
glorification of motherhood in the Madonnas of a Raphael — 1s 
it not, behind and above the material painting, the vision which 
the artist, receiving into his soul, could not contain, but must 
perforce attempt to translate for the inspiration of a world be- 
side? The greatest thing about the poet —a Shakespeare with 
his dramas; a Tennyson with his “ Idylls of the King;” or a 
Whittier with his litanies of the soul —is the vision which has 
come into his mind, so much fairer than life in the “ moiling 
street with its swelter and its sin’’ and which beckons us on and 
up to the better things. Aye, the greatest thing about the achiev- 


ing men of this practical age is their vision. Before your civil 
engineer makes a road-bed and lays the rails, he has a vision of 
the railway threading its path through the mountain fastnesses 
and over the seemingly impossible gorges, turbulent rivers and 


quaking sands. Your master of finance has a vision of an organi- 
zation which eliminates waste and extravagance and pours money 
like the water in a mill-race to turn the wheels of industry. 
Your sociologists make vision the first essential in a proper study 
of humanity. As one of them puts it “ One thing only among 
the many uncertainties . . . may be regarded as reasonably 
sure, that no social teaching will be likely to win the hearts of 
men which is not in some way colored by an idealist’s faith. 
The things that are unseen are after all the things for which 
human hearts most care. Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 

“Remote as a spiritual ideal appears to be from the intensely 
practical world of social service, it is none the less certain that 
the lack of such an ideal is the chief curse of modern social 
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life and that the unspiritual character of the ends proposed as 
substitutes for such idealism constitute their chief social peril.” 

He reminds us of Mrs. Browning’s fine, keen word of the 
function of the idealist, the poet in reform — 


“TI, too, have my vocation,— work to do, 
Most serious work, most necessary work, 
As any of the economists. 
What then, indeed, 
If mortals are not greater by the head 
Than any of their prosperities? . . . It takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner sty. 
Ah! your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


Now no intelligent student of the gospel can fail to see that 
the mind of the Master beheld a vision, the most glorious of 
which man has ever conceived. He called it the “ Kingdom of 
God,” meaning sometimes the rule of God in the individual 
soul, but often that ideal social order where God in love and 
light shall rule in every heart and men reflecting the divine 
light and filled with the spirit of divine love shall give themselves 
with abounding joy to serve one another. This divine plan for 
mankind devised by his matchless wisdom, set forth pre-emi- 
nently in his teaching, illuminated with the splendor of his 
optimism, empowered by the gift of the Spirit, abides as the 
summary of his commands. However remote it may seem from 
the present day attainment, it can never be classed as a Utopian 
dream for Christ’s seal is upon it. It is no momentary picture 
to fade away in the heavens like the stars before the sun when 
a greater day of culture comes on, for it shines with the divine 
glory which can never be eclipsed; it cannot be swallowed up 
like the setting sun in the darkness of some night of human need 
for God cannot be defeated. It abides, it compels, and it inspires. 
Beholding that glorious vision, the efficient minister will be obedi- 
ent to it. He will lay out his course according to its light. 
Whenever he prays “ Thy Kingdom Come” he will remember 
the quality and dimensions of the Kingdom for which he prays 
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and that no prayer is sincere which the suppliant does not him- 
self seek to answer. 

Let him understand that in the vision he has the corrective 
of the subtle temptations that beset his path. He must preach 
urgently and constantly to men the need of spiritual vision. He 
is tempted to fail to practice what he preaches. He is to remind 
the business man of the spirit at least of Browning’s lines: 

“ Because a man has shop to mind 


In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Need spirit lack all life behind, 


All loves except what trade can give? 


He must preach that as possessions grow so must vision 
grow; that the more the hands handle, the more must the 
soul aspire. He must preach to the overburdened mother that 
she is not to enslave her life by making a fetish of the little 
thing; that she must make connection between her humblest 
task and the great Kingdom ideal, believing as Martineau put it— 
that a soul occupied with great ideas best performs small duties. 
But how can he inspire men and women with the vision unless 
he has the vision himself? He cannot impart what he does not 
possess. 

In his interpretation of the scriptures in the spirit of modern 
criticism he is tempted to give excessive thought to the little 
things — moods, tenses and documents — and to run the peril, 
as one of our leaders suggests, that his microscopic eye will 
miss the telescopic magnitudes. 

He is tempted in the administration of the church to allow it 
and himself to be unduly absorbed in the comparatively trivial 
round of local life ; to lose the vision in serving tables and making 
budgets ; to measure its purpose in meager inches and lose the 
sense of the world dimensions of the field to which God leads it 
until the church, as Rauschenbusch observes, eclipses the King- 
dom and the “ eclipse of the Kingdom” is “an eclipse of Jesus 
himself.” 

He is tempted to give undue attention to the sect. Can any 
one imagine that the divisions of Protestantism could be tolerated 
if the mind of the ministry and the church were sufficiently mas- 
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tered by the Kingdom ideal? How absurdly petty the ques- 
tions on which we divide appear: whether we shall sing psalms 
or hymns, use this or that liturgy, a font or a baptistry — com- 
pared to the significance of the Kingdom. What efficient pastor 
can help saying, so far as these divisions promote the ideal 
in providing for temperamental differences let them persist, so 
far as they hinder it, let them be mended or ‘ended. 

II. Given a great vision, the minister is set to translate it 
into the terms of practical life. To come down from a mount 
of transfiguration with no new power for the sufferers in the 
valley is to be something less than before. The sole purpose of 
the vision is to give propulsive, creative power. And right there 
comes the glory and the problem of the gift. The glory, for 
if the meaning of the vision can be put into the common life of 
man it is bound to inspire and transform it and the problem 
because the translating of it is the severest demand upon the 
mind and heart. 

Think of the cost of it. Apply it for the moment to the 
field of art. ‘“ Art,” writes one, “lives by sacrifice, draws her 
vitality from the life-blood of her votaries. She cares not a 
rush about the material prosperity of those who devote them- 
selves to her service. Rather does she drive them out into the 
wilderness, far from the common haunts of householding, money- 
making, luxurious man, and there reveal her secrets in solitude, 
thirst and hunger, amid bare rock and burning sand.” Remember 
how true that is to the actual experience of so many of our 
greatest artists, kept out of money-making by the sense of their 
vision, living in grievous limitations, often in abject poverty, 
while they work the vision out. 

Again, think of the uniqueness of the task. The translation 
of the vision leaves the impress of the individuality of the man 
through whom it has been transmitted. A Madonna of Andrea 
Del Sarto is distinctive, differentiated from all others; so that 
of Murillo. A landscape of Gainsborough, or Constable, or Hob- 
bema, or Ruysdael has the peculiar touch of the artist’s person- 
ality upon it. No one but Sir Joshua Reynolds could put the 
Reynolds type into his portraits; so of the dogs of Landseer ; or 
the cattle of Troyon; or the horses of Rosa Bonheur. 
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Now if the analogy holds and it surely does, the minister 
must understand that there is absolutely no cheap way to trans- 
late his vision of the Kingdom. He is to work it out with fear 
and trembling, with sweat and blood and tears and sacrifice, 
with agony of prayer and consecration of brain and the master- 
ful call to the brains of other men that he may bend them like- 
wise to the task, the same kind of genius that builds the rail- 
ways and finances the commerce of the world. Again, if the 
analogy holds, there is no conventional process in translating 
the heavenly vision. Each of us has a unique problem as each 
is set in a different environment; and each is to define his own 
mission and the mission of the church to which he ministers 
through an original study, as significant as that of any chemist 
in his laboratory or any astronomer who sweeps the midnight 
sky with his telescope. Let no conventionalism stand between 
the vision and the task. Let no man say to himsélf, as Peter 
did, when his vision came, appalled by the sense of how it would 
revolutionize his life, “I never have.” Thank God for the new 
demand, the failure of “the old tool to work out the new job,” 
for in that demand made upon the disciple of today and the 
church of our age, God lifts our work out of what one calls the 
“dehumanizing dullness” which follows wherever automatic, 
mechanical labor is enough. We have something more in life 
than merely to follow our fathers’ footsteps. Apart from us they 
cannot be made perfect. The era of exploration and discovery 
in the world of truth is still upon us. There is still a call for the 
constructive, creative spirit. But the very greatness of the oppor- 
tunity brings its searching need of the seeing eye and the recep- 
tive mind and the vigorous will. 

Holding then to the conviction that the minister must work 
out his leadership of the church by an original study of the 
immediate community and the personnel and resources at his 
command, and that consequently no two men will have exactly 
the same program, it is still true that certain characteristics will 
be inevitably and imperatively a part in all. 

Let us attempt to formulate these: 

1. The first characteristic of the program will be reality. 
Some one has well said that the only claim that any idea has 


’ 
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upon the mind is that it fits things as they are. One of our 
theologians startled the world a few years ago by the simplicity 
of his answer to the question — What shall we think of Chris- 
tianity?— when he said, that Christianity is powerful simply 
because it is true; that is, it gains its grip on the mind of man 
because he knows that what Christianity affirms corresponds 
exactly with the facts. ’ 

However conscientious a man is in his theological study and 
however earnestly he seeks to present truth, he is bound to find 
that some things which he has read in the text books or caught 
from the lips of those who taught him a well articulated system of 
theology, are less real to him than others, and the thing that he 
can preach with power is only the thing that has the deepest 
reality to his own soul. The truth that moves his own heart 
and fashions his own life is that by which he may move other 
hearts and help to fashion other lives. The characteristics of 
the scientific spirit which is one of the signs of the times, are, 
to quote one of our teachers, “to see straight, to report ex- 
actly, to give an honest reaction of one’s own upon the situation.” 
A minister’s efficiency will depend on his ability to look straight 
at life and at the truth in Christ as applied to life, and to report 
what he finds exactly as he finds it, passing the truth of Chris- 
tianity through his own personality so that his report becomes 
not a narrative of something outside of himself and his age, 
but the unconscious unfolding of the joy and strength of his own 
experience. Scholarship we crown with honor, but paraded for 
its own sake, it becomes pedantry. It only reveals its priceless 
value as it helps to interpret real life. Eloquence, even though 
that of an angel’s tongue, is but as sounding brass save as it rings 
with a message of reality. A powerful characteristic of the leader 
of the church, second only to the inspiration of the Spirit of 
God, is what was well called yesterday the “human touch.” 
For those who listen to a true pastor forget, so to speak, his 
scholarship and his eloquence in comparison with the love they 
bear him and the joy and glory of the personal relationship. 
And this can only be built on the foundation of a real manhood. 

But I would not be true to my sense of duty in this hour if 
I did not say further that one of the prime essentials in main- 
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taining reality is to appreciate keenly that anything that has life 
must constantly outgrow its past. A stone remains the same 
in form indefinitely but the boy quickly outgrows his clothes. 
Professor Coe is not radical, but merely matter of fact, when 
he says: “ Religion does not come down from heaven as a finished 
thing to which men must adjust themselves, rather it arises 
through their own inner impulses and longings; a developing 
humanity implies a developing religion. The actual religion of 
any age or people cannot possibly be transferred unmodified to 
other peoples or other ages.” To have perfect reality in our day 
it must breathe the spirit and be clothed in the language of this 
generation. The expressions of faith and methods of activity, if 
life is behind them, can no more remain the same than the tree 
can be satisfied with last year’s leaves. One of the most delicate 
and important of your tasks, my younger brothers, who are going 
forth to the ministry, is to lead the church into fresh and vital 
expressions of its faith. 

2. The minister’s program in the leadership of the church 
will be characterized by simplicity. The one central fact 
for which Christianity stands is the fact of the Christ. The age 
emphasizes the primacy of the person. Let the herald of the 
Lord Jesus respond by exalting the supreme person. Let him 
minimize detailed definitions and recognize the folly of ecclesi- 
asticism as an end, that he may make the path simple, clear and 
straight for the thirsty soul to the fountain of the water of life. 
With no sympathy whatsoever with the destructive tendency 
which emasculates our creeds and presents an invertebrate the- 
ology, he will get the most important thing at the front where it 
belongs and so exalt it that it shall be in expression, as it is in 
faith, all-inclusive. Our religion is fundamentally the personal 
relation to him whose we are and whom we serve. Whatever 
interferes between us and our Lord must be swept away. 

The conviction grows upon me that we have not yet suffi- 
ciently magnified that which we must all surely accept, that 
Christ is greater than all our philosophies and that our business 
is to bring men directly to him. For example, men have tried 
through all the ages to explain just how God went to work 
through the cross of Christ to save man. But whatever value 
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attaches to any of these thedries, and in the realm of theology 
they have been important, really the best that the wisest teachers 
can say is that none of them is inclusive of the truth and one 
emerges from them all with the consciousness that the fact of 
the cross — that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, died for man — 
has in it profound depths that the plummet of human reason 
can never fully measure. If that be true it means that we are 
to beware lest in attempting to take a man through the maze of 
intricate philosophies he lose the path to the cross itself. Our 
chief concern is to bring him to Calvary, to behold the Son of 
God and see for himself what sin means, what divine love means. 
Have you noticed that incident of William Newton Clarke, that 
noble scholar who recently went to his reward? He was one 
day discussing the atonement in his classroom and after answer- 
ing the questions that came thick and fast from the students, 
he leaned on his desk, saying: ‘‘ Don’t think, young men, that you 
can understand Christ’s dying love with your intellects alone. 
Don’t attempt to put the atonement into algebraic terms. Let 
it master your heart. Let the cross move your soul. Strive to 
save some sinner yourself. Then, and not ’till then, you'll 
learn the meaning of Calvary.’’ President Faunce in his book 
“What does Christianity mean?”’ forcibly points out that the 
Christ, who was the power in the life of an Augustine, or a 
Luther, or a Bunyan, was the Christ of experience, and that 
deeper than all questions of biblical documents or declarations of 
councils is the reality of the life of God in the soul of man. 
“One thing I know — now I see—is the starting point and 
foundation of all religion.” 

3. A third characteristic of the minister’s program in lead- 
ing the church will be timeliness. His effort is useless and worse 
than useless unless it applies directly and cogently to present 
day problems. It is passing strange that we should allow our 
churches to keep platforms which either lightly pass over, or 
wholly omit, matters which have become of almost transcendent 
importance. 

We are all witnesses of the marvelous transformation of 
the church by the growth of the missionary spirit in the last 
hundred years. And yet this holy passion so regnant in our 
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thought is either absent from our well known symbols or passed 
over with incidental attention. There are not a few churches 
which make the Apostles’ Creed the summary of the expression 
of their religious faith. Nothing about missions there, nor in 
the Nicene Creed packed with its theological phrases. Or, taking 
our modern creeds—the Burial Hill declaration of 1865 has 
only an incidental allusion to missionary enterprise. The Creed 
of 1883 has a very mild and indirect sentence or two about it. 
The Dayton platform, by far the best of our declarations, has 
one strong clause contained in a little more than one line. In 
the confessions of the individual churches, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, it is almost entirely omitted. Is it not time that we 
wrote the kingdom into our church platform? 

Again, we all know the eager study of the social teachings of 
Jesus and its fruit in the changed temper of our time. Where 
a few years ago when a man tried to preach social applications 
of the work of Christ he was told to preach the gospel, now he 
finds in our more thoughtful churches that men are coming to 
see that any gospel that is not applicable to any wrong if the 
world is not of Christ. And he is likely to be told that he is not 
preaching the real gospel if the social note is absent. Immeasur- 
ably the greatest appeal in the “ Men and Religion Movement,” 
was that of social service from the lips of Raymond Robins, who 
spoke like an old-time prophet and yet in the gentleness of Jesus. 
The most thoughtful of our laymen, men with great gifts of 
leadership, are turning with fascinating interest to find practical 
methods of bringing the touch of Jesus Christ to meet these 
social needs and they are restive wherever the program of the 
church fails to voice the spirit of its Lord in social relationships. 
The books most eagerly welcomed to the minister’s table are 
those that help to guide us in applying the message of Jesus 
to the comprehensive life of men. 

Should we not then recognize clearly the necessity of getting 
a Christian conception into creedal form that the people may by 
its constant reiteration absorb it in their hearts? The beloved 
president of this Seminary had a noble vision and translated it into 
the terms of the common life when he wrote the phrases of the 
social gospel into the Dayton creed. It is difficult to measure 
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the influence for good on a thoughtful congregation of repeating 
at each communion season those words: “ We believe that ac- 
cording to Christ’s law men of the Christian faith exist for the 
service of man, not only in holding forth the word of life, but in 
the support of works and institutions of pity and charity, in the 
maintenance of human freedom and the deliverance of all those 
that are oppressed, in the enforcement of, civic justice and the 
rebuke of all unrighteousness.” In one of our great churches, 
the congregation at every communion repeats these words: ‘“ We 
believe that our Lord Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God 
as his plan for mankind; that he commands us to fulfil it by im- 
plicit faith in God as the Father, by living with men as brothers, 
by infusing all the relations of life with his spirit, and by ex- 
tending the knowledge of his redeeming love to earth’s remotest 
bounds.” The use of that summary of the vision of the Kingdom, 
brief and simple as it is, has brought a new sense of peace into 
the hearts of men whose souls were aflame with the desire to 
see the church define its ideals in terms of the social conscious- 
ness; has made them understand that while hallowing its past, 
it has supreme interest in finding what God wants it to do in the 
throbbing life of this day and that it is sensitive to current move- 
ments and freshly opened doors of opportunity. It means for 
them that the church accepts for itself Peabody’s definition, to 
which I go back many a time: “ The church is not a cold storage 
warehouse for uncorrupted truth, not merely a place of religious 
utterance, or of religious symbolism, or a gymnasium of ritual 
for the calisthenics of the soul. It is a power-house where there 
is generated a supply of spiritual energy sufficient to move the 
world.” It means that the church is seeking to be true to that 
fine conception of its mission given by my sainted predecessor, 
Amory H. Bradford: “The church is the society of those who 
in the spirit of Christ are trying to make the Kingdom of God 
prevail.” 

4. The minister in his leadership of the church will infuse 
his program with the spirit of catholicity. He cannot fail to 
be conscious that all about him hearts are yearning for a nobler 
Christian unity. He cannot breathe the atmosphere of our day 
without feeling that it is charged with the spirit of prayer for 
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the consummation of this hope, and that we are emerging from 
an era of resolutions and conventions in the interests of Christian 
unity to one of co-operative service where hearts grow together 
in the service of the common Master. 

In the limit of time, I can only urge the peculiar significance 
of the opportunity of those who seek to lead the church of the 
Pilgrim faith. My experience is doubtless parallel with others. 
Organizing a church thirty years ago on a Dakota prairie of 
nineteen members not one of them a Congregationalist, receiving 
in a little more than twenty years something like a thousand 
members by letter from about a score of different denominations, 
less than forty per cent. of them, as nearly as I can calculate, 
coming from other churches of our order —the conviction has 
been driven home that the Congregational church is today often a 
veritable microcosm of Christian unity. Let us not be puffed up 
with pride about it, but consider that the fact makes the obliga- 
tion imperative that our fellowship should be full of a glorious 
catholicity ; that the door of entrance to the church should be 
as broad as the gracious invitations of the gospel. Further, let 
us understand that those who are near to Christ cannot be far 
from one another. That as men ascending a mountain from 


opposite sides come nearer together with every moment of their 
ascent and on the summit stand side by side, so unity, to use 


another’s phrase, “is a matter of altitude.” 

Finally, rejoicing in the fact that the freedom of the faith 
for which our fathers suffered, our most precious heritage, is 
pervading all other communions, let us note the peculiar respon- 
sibility which thereby is given to us and that we cannot hope 
to lead others for united service unless we learn how to work 
together ourselves. We are hearing some timid voices inquir- 
ing whether the churches can be trusted to manage their own 
benevolences. This democratic age gives as answer that word 
which this honored leader and brother dearly beloved, sitting 
before me here (Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, LL.D.), voiced at a 
meeting of the National Council eighteen years ago — “ Trust 
the people.”” The call of the hour in our churches is to define the 
meaning of our fellowship, to make it something more than a 
name, to give it such reality that our churches shall be less and less 
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unrelated units, carrying the pride of independence to the de- 
struction of efficiency, and more and more one body, bound to- 
gether, not by the outward compulsion of an oppressive ecclesi- 
asticism, but by the inner compulsion of the bonds of love and 


faith and service. 

Young men, I charge you as you go forth to the great vo- 
cation of the preacher and the leader of the church, keep the 
vision clear. Give yourselves in sweat and blood and tears and 
sacrifice to translate that vision into the terms of the common 
life. Remember always Christ’s imperative: “ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God.” Cultivate such devotion to that command 
that each of you may be able to say with the great apostle as 
you look into the face of the Master, “I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.” 

CuHartes S. MILLs. 


Montclair, N. J. 





Misstonary Education 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 
BUILDING IN HOME AND CHURCH* 


The fundamental conception of Jesus concerning His disciples 
as the propagators of the Kingdom is of vital concern to all 
true followers of Him. Had His method lacked this element 
of service none could estimate the loss in character and efficiency 
the Kingdom would have suffered. By constant training of the 
disciples in His conception of the Kingdom as one of righteous- 
ness, and world-wide in its scope, they became world-men in 
sympathy and ambition. The character-building influence of this 
training cannot be overestimated in its bearing on the rapid 
extension of the Christian Church. 

The first centuries of the Christian era witnessed an expansion 
of pure Christianity of amazing rapidity under the inspiration of 
the teaching of Jesus and the early disciples. But from these 
early centuries until the Reformation other controlling ideals and 
interests swayed the Church, under whose domination the rapid 
expansion of Christianity was checked. Late in the Eighteenth 
Century and throughout the Nineteenth the missionary passion 
of the apostolic age again became active, leading up to the 
present decade in which the work of Missions is spoken of as 
“the business of the Church.” 

The changes of the last century in the attitude of the Church 
toward missions illustrate well the extent to which the missionary 
passion was lacking at the time when the first foreign missionary 
society was organized in 1810. Samuel J. Mills and his asso- 
ciates at Williams College and in Andover Seminary met im 
secret to discuss their personal relation to foreign missions lest 
there should be organized opposition. But five signed the 
memorable letter addressed to The Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, met in Bradford, seeking 


* Address at the Graduation Exercises of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
May 26, 1913, 
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counsel concerning their hopes to found a mission in their own 
persons, lest a larger number of signers should have alarmed 
the ministers there assembled and defeated their purposes. 
Today few dare openly oppose missions, either at home or abroad. 
While the number of those recognizing missionary sacrifice and 
service as the dominant interest of the Church, its chief glory 
and the proof of its spiritual power is rapidly increasing. To 
these the character-forming influence of missionary knowledge, 
faith, prayer, giving, and service is of inestimable value. 

Despite this notable change in the general attitude and dis- 
position of the Church as a whole, it must be recognized that 
there is not only an unfinished task in the mission fields of the 
world, but an equal task still remaining among the body of pro- 
fessing Christians to bring their consciences and wills under the 
domination of the missionary purpose and thus secure trans- 
formation of their character until all shall have and cherish the 
world-wide horizon of faith and service. 

The unfinished task of missions is a challenge to achieve this 
task of making all Christians missionary in faith and service. 
The unoccupied fields contain nearly two-thirds of the human 
race. Many so-called occupied fields are practically unoccupied. 
These all may well cry out, as in imagination the unreached 
masses cried out to Mills in 1806, “ Why, if Christ is the Savior 
of all men, have you so long deferred bringing us the good news?” 
There are also unfinished tasks in Christianizing our own country 
calling for the dedication of lives and money to the missions 
of the Church. If therefore by any process of education the 
unengaged members of the Church can be brought into sympathy 
with missionary motives, methods, and achievements, the scope 
and attacking power of the missions the world over can be greatly 
multiplied. It is said that one-tenth of the members of the 
churches are giving nine-tenths of the money for foreign mis- 
sions. If this be true, the figures cannot be far different for 
home mission objects. How to mold the character of the de- 
linquent nine-tenths so as to take on the virtues of sympathy for 
others, love of service for those in need, gratitude to God for His 
love, and true benevolence, is a question insistently requiring 
answer by the leaders of the missionary enterprise, both for the 
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sake of the un-Christianized millions of the world and the 
dwarfed lives of those professed followers of Christ — who in 
rejecting missions reject His teachings and deny His authority. 

Why is there an unfinished task of the Church in the Twen- 
tieth Century? There are many causes, of which but two can 
be mentioned. First, indifference to the authority of Christianity 
as a religion, and the universality of its message. Many Chris- 
tians do not believe it is the fulfilment of all religions. These are 
they who say: “ Why force Christianity on the Hindus? They 
have their own religions and these are better suited to their needs. 
Let them alone.” Such cannot say with an eminent English 
preacher: “ There may be comparative religions, but Christianity 
is not one of them.’’ They do not believe in Christianity enough 
to say: ‘If my religion be true I ought to propagate it, but if it 
be false I ought to forsake it.” They entirely overlook the fact 
disclosed in another saying: “ If my religion be not good for all 
men, it is not good for any man.” Religion by them is taken 
lightly. Theology is ridiculed. “ Practical religion” and social 
service to them are identical, while the fundamentals of the faith 
are consigned to the scrap heap. They are strong on physical 
education, folk and other dances, domestic science and dramatics, 
but light on the doctrines and beliefs that constitute the founda- 
tion of all enduring religious teaching and institutions. 

In this connection it is important that students of religious 
education should be readers of theology while engaged in the 
process of adjusting the organization and methods of the Church 
to present-day social conditions. There must be leaders who 
think conclusively on the motives of missions in order to in- 
terpret properly the methods and achievements of missions. 
The compelling power of a firm belief in the universality of 
Christianity is beyond measure. The lack of it explains much of 
the impotency and indifference of the Church in the face of 
unprecedented opportunity and duty. 

The second cause of the indifference which has resulted in an 
unfinished task, is ignorance of the affairs of the Kingdom. 
Lacking the incentive to care for those who have not the hope 
of the Gospel of Christ, the examination by reading, study, and 
personal inquiry of the enterprise of missions is considered 
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optional and generally unnecessary by this large unreached class, 
Such ingrowing Christian lives are tragic and numerous. They 
resist approach. Their attitude may be attributed to different 
causes, but materialisqa and prejudice are chief among them. The 
personal piety which in the first decade of the last century made 
conscience sensitive and active, has in recent decades suffered un- 
der the growth of materialism. It is significant that the business 
and professional men of our time constitute the greater part of the 
host indifferent to missions. So completely have they been ab- 
sorbed in developing the material resources and wealth of the 
country that religion has come to be cherished as something for 
their benefit and not to be given speedily and at any cost to the 
whole world. 

And to a large extent their attitude is determined also by a 
narrow and unintelligent conception of the nature and methods 
of the missionary program, to say nothing of its problems and 
achievements. They have a horror of “ proselytizing,’ and look 
on missions still as a crusade of preaching, without the compre- 
hensive social application of Christian truth to the life of the 
people through a hundred different well-developed agencies. 

Furthermore, in the churches of which they are a part, per- 
sonal service in extending Christianity during recent decades, 
has been limited to a small proportion of the congregations, leav- 
ing the preaching of the minister as the outstanding activity. 
Where this preaching has been concerned with doctrinal ques- 
tions, and not also with the needs of society for Christ, men have 
perhaps had just reason for ignorance of the organized work of 
the Church that has been sustained by the faith and endeavor 
of the few. 

Still another cause of the indifference of the masses of pro- 
fessing Christians concerning missions has been the inadequacy 
of the literature available for use among the churches. It should 
be remembered also that it is only within ten years that the 
leaders of religious education have recognized the subject of 
missions as vital to its message or methods. These two causes 
operating simultaneously have resulted in a generation of mis- 
sionary illiterates who still compose a large part of nearly every 
congregation. 
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It is the purpose of missionary education to train and per- 
petuate a generation of Christians who believe in the teachings 
of Jesus enough to undertake the service He expected of His 
followers, through prayer, personal use of time, and consecrated 
use of money. In other words, missionary education must create 
a generation of Christians who will make of the Church not a 
field to be cultivated, but a force to be wielded in the world-wide 
establishment of the Kingdom of Righteousness. 

The nature of this educational effort to transform the mis- 
sionary character of the church may be characterized briefly as 
a siege, not an assault, through a long sustained, not a spasmodic 
campaign. It must be scientific and thorough, not sentimental 
and superficial. It must be varied as to method and materials, 
educationally adapted from childhood to adult life to the chang- 
ing and developing mental and spiritual requirements of those 
receiving instruction. It must be designed to develop and estab- 
lish ultimately a character in every Christian whose natural ex- 
pression flows into-prayer, service, and giving, and not merely or 
primarily to extract pennies, dollars, or checks immediately from 
a church membership to meet a present budget or deficiency. 
Special and emergency financial efforts there must be. But they 
should not be considered as a substitute for the processes of 
education, which from childhood to adult life must be treated 
as a process in order to highest development of character. 

The scope of such an educational effort can also be outlined 
briefly. It will deal with all lands and peoples, all types of mis- 
sions, both home and foreign; all ages, both sexes, and every 
agency in the local congregation. On the objective side of mis- 
sions it will at some time deal with the motives and methods of 
missionary endeavor, the native church and ministry, the religions 
which Christianity must fulfill, the social customs of the people, 
their needs, codperation and unity among Christians and other 
equally important subjects. 

The churches of our day are already furnished with potential 
agencies and leadership for the educational program here out- 
lined. The most important agents, in order, are the parent in 
the home, the minister in the pulpit and as a leader in planning 
the activities of the congregation, the Sunday-school with its host 
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of organized workers, and the men’s, women’s and young people’s 
agencies. 

The methods will include verbal instruction in the home, read- 
ing, study, and teacher-training in the church; impersonations, 
exhibits and other missionary activities of educational character ; 
visits to the church and home by missionaries and other experi- 
enced workers; and finally the organization of personal service 
for others both within and without the community. 

Such a scheme of missionary education is practicable, with 
adaptation, for every church, if there is a leader to introduce and 
use it. Its aim objectively, is to lead each Christian to fulfil the 
purpose of Christ in obedience to His last command. Subjec- 
tively, its aim is to secure for each Christian and each church the 
benefits of the full and unending expression of our love for 
God, for missions is the organized expression of the love of 
God. 

So the benefits of missionary education as a character-build- 
ing force may thus be enumerated : 

1. The development of the spirit of universal sympathy. 
The work of missions is a standing rebuke to race prejudice and 
enmity. The need for the education of all in the spirit of missions 
is shown by the ready use by even our youngest children of the 
epithets of contempt against the different foreign peoples in our 
land. The use of such terms involves a tragedy in soul life. 
What a pity it is that up to eight years of age, because of ignor- 
ance of the ways and thoughts of adults, and because of natural 
instincts, a child will love all people, and then suddenly take 
on the use of opprobrious terms against the Italian and the 
Chinese, warping in many cases for life his mental and moral 
attitude toward the peoples of these races. True benevolence, 
which consists in thinking well toward all men, should not be 
confined to the untutored ages of infancy, but by sound religious 
instruction to the ages of youth and maturity. Missionary in- 
struction is a constant medium of communicating right notions 
of human relationships according to the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Race hatred will disappear when the love of Christ 
for men, on which the work of missions is based, is effectively 
taught. 
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2. The constant appeal of missions to do good in personal 
service and in the use of money is a mighty asset in character- 
building. This appeal tends to develop a conscience sensitive 
to human need. It helps to abridge the distances of geography 
by creating a spiritual neighborhood in which generous service 
is natural and easy. Selfishness gives way before the spiritual 
claims of the non-Christians of the earth, when these claims are 
properly presented. 

3. The heroic element in life is magnified. This phase of 
missionary education applies to all ages, but particularly to the 
period of the junior and intermediate ages, or among boys and 


girls from eight to sixteen. The celebration of the centenary of 


David Livingstone’s birth during the spring months of this 
year well illustrates the value of the heroic element in missionary 
instruction. Thousands of churches were able to make missions 
real through the realistic stories of Livingstone’s life. The 
virtues of patience, joyful suffering under countless trials, love 
for the black men, hatred of slavery, sacrifice of home in order 
to open Africa to Christ, — these and others were commended 
afresh to the children and young people of all English speaking 
nations, molding ambitions and challenging to like unselfish 
service. 

4. The discovery of an ever new field of exploration for 
believing prayer. Current study of missions provides for the 
direction of private and organized or concerted prayer, and gives 
new life and power to all the prayer services of the congregation. 

5. The establishment of faith through the unceasing evi- 
dences of Christianity. All students of missions come to believe 
in the power of the Gospel to transform evil life by overcoming 
good with evil through Christ. To throw the flashlight of 
current missionary conquests on the more or less confined faith 
and activities of the average congregation means to give new 
vision and outlook to every member of it. The evangelizing 
effect of missionary knowledge and the missionary appeal in 
drawing young people as well as adults into church membership 
and active Christian service is but feebly appreciated by many 
religious leaders. The secret of its power is its invitation to 
worthy service toward others. 
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6. The disposition of the minds of all who know missions 
toward practical codperation between different Christian bodies, 
thus laying an abiding foundation for the ultimate unity of the 
Church. Christians ean work together better than they can think 
together. Furthermore, those who, in the different communions 
must bear the brunt of the battle of missions, recognize that only 
by presenting a united front can the victory in any nation be 
won. It therefore happens that cooperation in the field of hard- 
est service leads to the spirit and practice of cooperation among 
the supporting churches and administrative agencies at home. 
Sectarian vision tends rapidly to become broader, and the ground 
of common service larger, as the common problems, needs, and 
victories on the fields are made known. Unity will come largely 
through the codperation of Christians in the accomplishment of 
a common task too large for any one communion to undertake 
Herein lies the chief value of the interdenominational missionary 
agencies whose service has contributed so largely to the growth 
of the missionary spirit in recent years. 

In brief, through missionary education, long continued and 
scientifically adapted to the needs of the local congregation, 
Christians everywhere may be led into a life of imperial thought 
concerning the Kingdom and given a purpose to serve, commen- 
surate with the need of the church for consecrated servants. It 
becomes the sacred privilege and duty of every leader in religious 
education to foster the adoption of these ideals until they shall 


be held and observed universally. 
Harry WabDE Hicks. 


New York City. 





Spiritual Leadership 


SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP OF THE PULPIT* 


In speaking about Spiritual Leadership in the Pulpit it is 
not at all my purpose to attempt an exhaustive analysis of its 
elements, and even less to try to point out a “ spiritual” path 
to that leadership in the pulpit which most ministers not un- 
naturally crave. My purpose is simply to bring to expression 
certain convictions which doubtless lie in the common mind 
of all ministers, and to bear witness to ideals which fill the task 
of each of them with grace and glory. 

Now the source of all I have to say is a certain deep and 
growing conviction of mine; namely, the conviction that the 
greatest help toward understanding spiritual leadership, lies in , 
trying to understand the spiritual leadership of Jesus. This 
is not to underrate what may be gained from a study of the 
spiritual leadership of other men, but to say that the suggestions 
gained from such study have their deepest significance and 
greatest value as a kind of commentary upon his spiritual leader- 
ship, whose example and gospel have been the greatest personal 
force contributing to the uplift of mankind. And, out of the 
inexhaustible treasury afforded by His example, I would select 
the suggestion arising from the union of the divine and the human 
in Jesus, as related to His leadership. 

When I speak now of the divine in Jesus, I am not thinking 
of the deity of Jesus. Nor am I raising hard theological ques- 
tions. I am thinking of His awareness of the Father; I am 
thinking of His prayers; I am thinking of His sense of the 
divine meanings of things; I am thinking how He saw the tem- 
poral in terms of the eternal, the finite in terms of the infinite; 
I am thinking of the harmony of His every word and thought 
with the Father’s will; I am thinking how He discovered in the 
hearts, and in the affairs, of men intimations of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I am thinking, in a word, of the spirituality of Jesus, 


* Read at the General Association of Connecticut, Hartford, June 11, 1913. 
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and of the spiritual quality and meaning which this gave to His 
leadership, who had so many qualities of leadership. 

And if the leadership of the pulpit today is to be a spiritual 
leadership, we need to make what I have called the spirituality 
of Jesus the pattern ‘of our spiritual lives, and the pattern of all 


our notions as to what is true spirituality. Whatever sense there 
may be in which we cannot embody the union of the divine and 
the human in Jesus, there is a sense, I take it, in which the 
divine is to be united with the human in all those who today 
incarnate the spirit of Christ. Who could read in the Fourth 
Gospel what are called the farewell discourses and prayer of the 
Master, and not believe that it was the earnest desire of Jesus 
that His own spiritual life should be shared by His followers, at 
least much that made His life divine making also somewhat 
divine all lives of those who are His own. 

This is spirituality. Not, as some of our friends appear to 
think, a mere verbal mastery of the phraseology of the King 
James version of prophets and apostles so as to pour forth 
glibly on all sorts of inappropriate occasions a stream of scriptural 
lingo. Not anything morbid. Not anything abnormal. Not 
anything out of harmony with all that is delightfully human. 
True spirituality of the Christlike quality makes one more 
human ; it is a phase of what human nature was made to be. It 
is just the natural outworking of an habitual awareness of God, 
and of the habit of seeing life, and all manifestations of life, in 
relation to one’s conception of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

3ut if it was the spirituality of Jesus, which gave to His 
leadership its spiritual quality and meaning, it was the human 
in Him which gave reality and power to His leadership. Had 
it not been for the depth and breadth of His human nature, I 
cannot conceive of His having become a leader at all. This gave 
Him His hold on the thoughts of men, His power to appeal to 
their affections. This enabled Him to sow the seeds of the 
kingdom throughout Palestine, so that after Pentecost His 
apostles might reap the results in the forming of the Jewish 
Christian Church. This enabled Him to win and hold that group 
of disciples, without whose faith and affection all His work would 
have been lost. And it is this, the richness of the human in Him, 
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which wins to Himself the faith and love of Christendom today, 
giving the spiritual in Him a chance, making possible its vital 
and saving power. 

One aspect of the human in Jesus is the variety of His human 
interest and sympathies. All kinds of people felt, when face to 
face with Him, that He understood them, and that He cared for 
them. Even those toilers, who may not have known of the car- 
penter’s shop at Nazareth, felt instinctively His comprehension of 
the lot of the laboring man. He numbered among His friends 
members of the professional classes of the day. Scholars and 
teachers found in Him an unfailing power to grasp their point of 
view and to enter into the questions that weighed upon their 
minds. He was equally at home among the very poor, the moder- 
ately comfortable and the wealthy. An ex-grafter and politician 
loved Him. ‘Military men were His admirers. There were 
women of the underworld who felt the power of His pure friend- 
liness, perhaps more than one who were saved by this means from 
a life of shame. Sheltered and cultivated women in elegant 
homes prized His friendship among earth’s fairest gifts. The 
aged were touched by His gentle consideration. Little children 
loved to climb upon His knees, and He appears to have been 
genuinely interested in their games. When people were glad. 
they liked to have Him with them; He was a wedding guest, and 
feasts were given in His honor. When people were sorrowful 
they wanted Him; toward the lonely lot of the widow, toward 
the sorrows of any who suffered bereavement, no compassion 
was ever more gentle, no sympathy more genuine than His. 
People felt that He cared for them, and that He understood 
them. 

When they read the story of that life as it is given to us in 
the Gospels, the men and women of today feel the attraction of 
this in Jesus. He gave to His contemporaries, and He gives to 
us all, the impression that there was no height nor depth of 
human experience but was matched by something in His mind 
and heart. We feel that we can have no thought or feeling but 
lies within the scale of His tender comprehension; and this is 
why we love to call Him our Elder Brother. 

As I look back over my own life, I am sure that those who 
have helped me most spiritually have been like the Master in this. 
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They have been people who have made me admire and love 
them first because they seemed so human. They have helped 
me in proportion as their natures appeared to contain something 
to match the thoughts and feelings of humanity. 

The thing I mean does not depend entirely on personal ac- 
quaintance. Without knowing your name, without ever having 
spoken to you, the man you feel would be capable of entering 
into your thoughts and feelings, has a power to appeal to you, 
and a power to help you spiritually, which is made possible by 
no other qualities. When I was a student at Dartmouth College, 
President Tucker took hold of the loyalty of the entire student 
body with tremendous power; yet I believe that he did not know 
many of the students well as individuals ; but those of us whom he 
did not know by name felt that he had the capacity to comprehend 
the thoughts and feelings of us all. His chapel talks were full 
of spiritual power over us, because there seemed to be in him 
that which corresponded with our ideals and hopes and ambi- 
tions, our burdens and problems and temptations. All the 
variety of our conglomerate undergraduate experience appeared 
to us to be matched by the variety of his human nature. To 
be thus broadly and deeply human, in the variety of our human 
interests and sympathies, is one of the great essentials for spir- 
itual leadership, and constitutes one of the great ideals set before 
us in the Master. 

Another important side of the human in Jesus is the fineness 
and purity of His moral nature. Even His enemies could pick 
no moral flaw in Him. The Sermon on the Mount is univer- 
sally recognized as one of the greatest treatises on moral dis- 
tinctions. The Golden Rule is taken as a summary of the moral 
content of all Christian civilization, and the watchword for the 
moral progress yet to be achieved by mankind. The worst thing 
that was ever said of Jesus was to say that He was too demo- 
cratic in His friendliness. 

Sometimes those who covet spiritual leadership are careless 
about following the Master in His cleanness and straightness 
morally. Sometimes men in whose natures there is a vein of 
spiritual earnestness, sometimes men who in some qualities are 
lovable and admirable, in some human relations are lacking in 
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ordinary decency. Sometimes they seem to have no suspicion 
that a simple, homely, moral question has to do with the marring 
of their humanity, or the spoiling of a wholesome spirituality. 
I know a minister with some gifts as a preacher, and with many 
strong points as a pastor, who lacks the ordinary standards of 
honesty in business matters and in parish methods, and who 
does not know it, who thinks he is very shrewd, and boasts to 
his friends of deals that most crooked men would try to hide. 
I know another minister who told several women in his parish 
how much better it would have been if he had married them 
instead of his wife, though in that parish for his wife’s sake, the 
people stood him long after they would have dismissed him, had 
it not been for her. And that man was a gifted minister in 
most other ways, except for a certain sentimental weakness with 
women. One can think of plenty of examples in which the 
relation of morals to spirituality has not been sufficiently taken 
into account. And even where there is no marked impurity or 
dishonesty, there is a large number of persons who think them- 
selves to be spiritual, but who are astonishingly deficient in that 
consideration for the feelings of others, and that capacity for 
faithfulness to those who love and trust them, which constitute 
a department of fine morals. The moral fineness and purity of 
Jesus must not be overlooked by those who would understand 
the example of His spiritual leadership. 

I have heard men speak as though spiritual power lies only 
in such things as the emotional depth of the soul life in its 
communion with God, or the strong conviction that one’s views 
of religious questions accord with the absolute and eternal truth, 
or the feeling of authority with which one undertakes to teach 
in behalf of God. This is to put a distorted emphasis upon the 
so-called spiritual side of the matter, and to forget the relation 
of the so-called human to the spiritual. A glance back over our 
own lives and asking who have blessed and helped us in the way 
of making God more real to us and filling our lives with diviner 
meanings, will be to answer :— not those have helped us most 
who have been the surest of the mystical communion of their 
souls with the Creator, at least not those who have talked most 
about that, not those who have been the surest that their views 
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were the absolute and final truth, surely not those who have 
assumed to have, and presumed upon having, the strongest and 
clearest feelings of authority over the rest of mankind, but 
those whose spirituality has not been the less genuine, because 
it was so often hiddgn within the texture of their wholesome 
and beautiful and lovable humanity. It is the mingling of all 
these things of which I have been speaking which I regard to 
be the secret of the spiritual leadership of Jesus. The right kind 
of spirituality gets very human; and the right kind of humanity 
has to complete itself by being spiritual ; and neither means much 
without the other; and the more they are lost each in the other, 
the nearer to the ideal, and the nearer to the Christlike is the 
personality. 

I have said never a word up to this point about one important 
phase of my theme, the matter of expression. The leadership 
of the pulpit, not of the pastorate, not the degree of leadership 
enjoyed by any good life, by any good character, is my theme. 
My thought about this is that the preaching of Jesus was self- 
expression. When men heard Him who spoke as never man 
spake, He sometimes expressed the gist of the law or the pro- 
phets, but at the same time He expressed Himself. He was 
always expressing the truth as it was given to Him of His 
Father, but it was also always so His own as to be self- 
expression. 

The preacher has to make the firm resolve that when he 
preaches, whatever the sermon may or may not be, it will be the 
expression of his true and natural self, so that his best and oldest 
friend could not fail to recognize the identity of the man and the 
preacher. However diligently one searches for the truths which 
he proclaims, he is not fit to use them until he has made them 
his very own. However earnestly one may study all the arts 
of expression, the goal of his endeavor should be an intelligent 
and fitting and natural self-expression. 

I cannot forbear to say one closing word about the seeming 
failure and the ultimate success of the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus. He was the greatest master of the art of self-expres- 
sion; His spiritual life and His ideal human nature gave Him 
all qualities of leadership ; but nevertheless to all ordinary human 
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sight His ministry closed in abject failure. Only a handful 
among the teeming populations of the Roman Empire seemed 
at all disposed to follow His leadership. How few concrete 
results He had to show to the eyes of men, who had said so 
much of the importance of bearing much fruit, that the Father 
might be glorified! Nothing is more tragic, nothing more pitiful 
than that sorrowing figure, rejected by those whom He loved 
inexpressibly, smitten and spit upon and crowned with thorns, 
and then staggering forth to Calvary, surrounded by a mob who 
insulted and derided Him. And yet the forces that flowed from 
His ministry have done more than any other forces for the 
progress of civilization and the uplift of humanity. ‘“ Herein 
is fulfilled the saying, one soweth and another reapeth.” Only 
one who knows what are the results of any ministry can judge 
it by its results. In the words of Jesus, “the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” 

Sometimes men speak as though the right method and the 
right qualities are bound to win conspicuous success, sure to 
bring the sort of results that count in the denominational “ Year 
Book,” and the position and income that are an index of one’s 
recognition at the hands of his fellow men. Sometimes it seems 
to be implied, and I resent the implication, that he who has failed 
in these things, is a failure in his method or in his moral and 
spiritual qualities. Such a view of spiritual leadership is 
to miss the main point in the matter, and to leave out 
of account the long working of silent and invisible forces in the 
complicated network of human life. I think of the vast multi- 
tude of godly and manly men who have labored wisely and well 
in the inconspicuous positions. I think of young people who 
have gone forth from small parishes into the great battlefields of 
life, some of whom have told me that they got their ideals and 
their principles from some humble preacher of whom the world 
has never heard. I think how much faithful work of this kind 
has gone into the making of America and the making of Chris- 
tendom. 

God forbid that I should depreciate the qualities of those who 
are our well-known leaders. For their characters and for their 
skill I would give humble and hearty thanks. But I cannot help 
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believing that a man’s position is partly, though not entirely, 
an accident, and that to judge a man’s work in terms of worldly 
success is to judge narrowly and confusedly. To judge rightly 
would be to estimate the spiritual and moral quality of what a 
man does with the situation which is given to him, and only He 
who sees all, and knows the end from the beginning can do any 
ministry exact justice. This, however, does not excuse us from 
trying to be just in our thought of any man. 

To hear some men speak about the task of the preacher, you 
could imagine them, if they had been contemporaries of Jesus, 
passing judgment upon Him, and saying: “ He has not accom- 
plished anything worth counting; His ministry appears to have 
been a failure so far as results are concerned; He cannot be 
very much of a man; He has never held any sort of a position 
such as would satisfy a man of ambition, and His income can 
never have been anything worth speaking of.” The absurdity 
of judging Jesus by any such standards, does it not make evident 
the absurdity of many of our ways of speaking of the servants 
of Jesus today? 

Those, however, who have understood the temporary defeats 
and the ultimate triumphs of Jesus, are proof against the injus- 
tice that judges by what men see, and immune to any lasting 
discouragement ; for they know that, if they are sincere in their 
spiritual life, and pure in their moral earnestness, and genuine 
in their love for their fellow men, they have their place in the 
fellowship that is with the Father and with the Son and with the 
servants of Christ, and that all their labors count, more than will 
ever be known in this life, for the consummation of the Kingdom 
of God, and that their spiritual leadership has the quality of the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

RoGer A. DuNLAp. 
Windsor Locks, Comn. 
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rhere is a revived interest in the Apostles’ Creed as well as in the 
extra-Canonical Christian literature. 

One of the latest discussions is by Prof. Johannes Kiinze of the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald, who treats the question of the Apostles’ Creed and 
its relation to the New Testament. The English translation comes to us 
from Prof. George W. Gilmore and is of a high character. 

After some preliminary discussion, Professor Ktnze states the facts 
in connection with the Apostles’ Creed and the Baptismal Confession in 
the period between 300-800 A. D. From that point he works backward 
to A. D. 170, then to the Pre-Gnostic Origin of the Baptismal Symbol. 
He then raises the question of the origin of the Creed in the earliest 
mission to the heathen. A chapter is given to the Baptismal Symbol 
and the Pauline and Post-Pauline literature and then the elements of 
the Creed are discovered in the Primitive Church, arising on the basis 
of the Trinitarian Baptismal Command. 

Professor Ktinze pursues the historic method, believing that the lit- 
erary formulations had little to do with the propagation of the ideas 
contained in the Creed. His assumption is that there lay in the heart of 
Christendom in its earliest stage, a belief in the Three Persons and that 
out of that belief grew the confession which is known as the Apostles’ 
Creed. There is no question about the soundness of Dr. Kiinze’s method. 
The sole question is as to his construction of the history out of the primal 
facts. The freatment is interesting and will require a re-examination of 
the subject on the part of many who have preceded along other lines. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 176. 75 cts.) E. K. M. 


The Conception of the Kingdom of Ends in Augustine Aquinas and 
Leibnitz is a dissertation for the degree of doctor of philosophy, presented 
to the University of Chicago by Ella Harrison Stokes. In her use of 
the expression, “The Kingdom of Ends” means a community whose 
purpose is the completest possible moral development of its members. 
Augustine’s expression “The City of God” and “The Kingdom of 
Grace” mean nearly the same. Four chapters are taken up with the 
discussion of this subject and a fifth chapter considers the relation of the 
conceptions of these three writers to the ideas of Kent. In each case the 
investigator has made a thorough study of the conditions of society in 
which these men lived and thought, showing how their conceptions of 
the kingdom of ends was related to their times. A valuable part of the 
dissertation from the historical point of view is the presentation of the 
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attitude of these philosophers toward the social institutions of their 
times and their ideas of the changes which ought to be brought about. 
Each of the five chapters closes with a careful criticism, giving the 
merits and defects of the views held by the different men. (University 
of Chicago Press, pp. 129. 75 cts.) Cc. M.G. 


s 

To examine in detail The Chronological Teachings of the Apostolic 
Fathers is the purpose of Mr. A. A. Stark in his Doctorate’s Thesis, 
These writings are placed in three groups. In the first, God the Father 
is Central, in the second, the personal Christ, and in the third, the cos- 
mological function of Christ. The material is definitely distributed and 
properly pigeon-holed. Everything is determined to a fraction. The 
result of the dissection and distribution is a lifeless grouping of disjecta 
membra, The author means to be orthodox and expresses no startling 
opinions. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 60. 75 cts.) E. K. M. 


The present interest in Mysticism has led to the production of a large 
literature on the subject. Much of this is of only passing interest and 
importance. This cannot be said of Rev. W. K. Fleming’s Mysticism in 
Christianity. There has been a demand for a book presenting the history 
of Christian Mysticism from the time of the New Testament to the pres- 
ent, and this work fills the need better than anything that has previously 
appeared. No one could expect any man to have a nrst-hand knowledge 
of all the sources necessary for the production of such a work, nor 
does Mr. Fleming lay any claim to such knowledge, but he has a remark- 
ably good acquaintance with the writings of the men who have made 
studies of the sources. He has a peculiar skill in presenting that which 
is characteristic in each period and in placing before the reader the 
central thought in the teaching of the different mystics. His treatment 
of Eckhart is a fine illustration of this fact. (Revell, pp. 279. $1.50.) 

Cc. M. G. 

Dr. Kaufman Kohler is perhaps the leading representative of Reform 
Judaism in America. His education began under the strictest orthodox 
surroundings but in Frankfurt he came under the influence of Abraham 
Geiger, and eventually adopted the advanced critical views of the Graf- 
Wellhausen school. He attended the universities of Munich, Berlin, 
and Erlangen at a time when orthodox Judaism applied to the university 
the words of Proverbs in regard to the strange woman, “ None that go 
in unto her return again.” After completing his education, he migrated 
to America, where he became rabbi of a synagogue in Detroit, and 
afterwards in New York. In 1903 he was called to the presidency of 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. During his entire career, Dr. 
Kohler has been identified with every progressive movement in Judaism. 
He has contended for the abandonment of the ritual food-regulations, for 
the use of English in the service of the Synagogue, for the observance 
of Sunday as a day of worship, for freedom of thought, and for the 
historical interpretation of the Scriptures. 

The attainment of his seventieth birthday is celebrated by the publi- 
cation of a volume of Studies in Jewish Literature, written by friends and 
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pupils of the distinguished rabbi. The biographical sketch by his son 
gives an interesting account of the leading incidents in his father’s 
career. The second paper by Rabbi D. Philipson on “Kohler as a 
Reformer” is really a history of the Reform-movement in Judaism in 
Germany and America during the last fifty years. The third article 
by Prof. David Neumark on “ Kohler’s Systematic Theology” is a valu- 
able exhibition of the doctrines of modern liberal Judaism. The remaining 
articles are careful studies by distinguished Jewish scholars. Some of them 
represent the more antique type of Jewish learning, such as Bacher, on 
“The Halacah of Moses from Sinai”; Elbogen, on “The Old Jewish 
Liturgy’; Hirsch, on ‘“ Luzzato’s Path of the Righteous”; Krauss, on 
“The Marriage between Uncle and Niece”; Mattuck, on “ The Levirate 
Marriage in Jewish Law”; Poznanski, on “ Allegorical Exegesis among 
the Karaites”; and Schechter, on “ A Midrash Fragment.” Other articles 
deal with problems of Old Testament criticism, and are of interest to 
the Christian scholar. Such are Buttenwieser’s article on ‘“ The Impor- 
tance of Zachariah”; Englander, on “The Exodus”; Frisch, on “ The 
Reformation of Hezekiah”; Lauterbach, on “ The Sadducees and Phari- 
sees”; Margolis, on “ Joshua 4:4 in the LXX”; Morgenstern, on “ Gen- 
esis XIV.” Still other articles are of interest to the Christian reader 
on account of their revelation of the spirit of Reform Judaism. Such 
are Enelow’s article on “The Struggle for Inwardness in Judaism,” and 
Grossman’s article on “Principles of Religious Instruction in Jewish 
Schools.” 

Taken as a whole this volume is a most interesting exhibition of the 
spirit, aims, and achievements of modern liberal Judaism. (Berlin, Georg 
Reimer, published in the U. S. by G. E. Stechert, pp. vi, 301. $2.25.) 

LE: BP: 


There is much historical work which consists in correcting the esti- 
mates that have been held about great men. Much of this is of such a 
nature that the weaknesses of the popular heroes are exposed. In the 
interest of historical accuracy this kind of exposure is necessary. Mr. 
George L. Clark has performed a much pleasanter task in presenting 
to us Silas Deane, A Connecticut Leader in the American Revolution. 
The reputation of Deane has always been under a cloud because certain 
actions and letters were misunderstood. Mr. Clark has made an effort 
and a very successful one to remove this cloud. Deane was no doubt 
hasty and injudicious and smarting under the injustice which was done 
him. By a careful study of original documents Mr. Clark makes clear the 
circumstances under which these misapprehensions arose and shows to us 
that Deane instead of being a traitor was a true patriot whose deeds 
deserved the gratitude of the country he served. The work is interest- 
ing throughout and presents to us a man struggling against misfortune, 
giving his best services to the Americans in the darkest days of the 
Revolution. (Putnam, pp. 287. $1.50.) C. M. G. 


The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have been curiosly identi- 
fied over a long number of years in a series of composite volumes in the 
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field of theology, some of which have been of extreme importance and 
others of which have made only a very slight impression upon current 
thought. None of the recent volumes has had any such influence as that 
exerted by the famous volume, “Lux Mundi,” which came out under the 
editorship of Bishop Charles Gore. The latest of these volumes is entitled 
Foundations, and is described as “a statement of Christian belief in terms 
of modern thought.” Sewen Oxford men have contributed nine articles 
to this volume. The men who write are on the sunny side of life and 
have entered upon the task with enthusiasm, though not without very careful 
co-operation in the preparation of the several essays included in the 
volume. The most important subjects which are discussed are those taken 
by Mr. B. H. Streeter, whose essay of over 70 pages on “ The Historic 
Christ” contains a great deal of valuable matter. His estimate of the 
significance of the new interest in the eschatological element in the teach- 
ing of Jesus is characterized alike by penetration, critical skill, and sobriety 
of judgment. Mr. Temple, headmaster of Repton, one of the famous 
boys’ schools of England, has for his subject, “ The Divinity of Christ.” 
Here again we have boldness, considering the source of the essay, 
in dealing with the classical attempts to solve the mystery of the Person 
of Christ. Perhaps Mr. Temple has not done full justice to the categories 
with which the Greek fathers worked. To insist that they dealt with the 
problem wholly from the point of view of the conception of substance is 
only true in a sense. There are many indications that, while that idea 
did limit their thought, it did not wholly exclude the influence upon their 
constructive work of certain other conceptions more closely interwoven 
with our modern idea of personality. The fact is that the course of argu- 
ment down to the Decree of Calcedon had for one of its main and most 
startling results, the discovery that the category of substance will not 
explain the mystery of the. Divine Person. The Decree of Caleedon has 
not yet had full justice done to it, owing to the fierce assault which has 
been made upon it by the large majority of modern theologians. It is true that 
the two-nature hypothesis may have to go, but it is not true to insist that 
the theologians of that period were unaware of the fact that they were 
dealing with that which involves other ideas than that with which Mr. 
Temple seems almost wholly to identify their thought. It is rather inter- 
esting to discover that when this writer comes to what he calls “an 
attempt to restate the fact,” he comes perilously near to a reconstruction 
of the ancient idea of substance under a new term. When he says that 
Christ is to be conceived of as simply man (page 253), and that His 
humanity includes that of all men, we begin to ask ourselves what human- 
ity means when thus hypostatized. 

Mr. Moberley’s essay on the “ Atonement” is a very interesting restate- 
ment of the famous book written by his father, entitled “ Atonement 
and Personality.” It labors under the limitations of that book, and yet 
partakes of some of its excellences. It is a very curious fact that in the 
theory which in this essay is worked out in connection with the idea of a 
vicarious penitence which Christ is supposed to have offered on behalf of 
all men, our author is echoing his father. Yet neither father nor 
son has confessed any debt to the first man who elaborately and power- 
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fully stated and developed this very conception. The famous Scottish 
theologian, Campbell of Row, ought to have full credit for the great 
and pioneer work which he did on this subject in his famous book on the 
Atonement. 

The essay on the Church is also by Mr. Temple and is followed 
by a discussion of the principle of authority by the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlin- 
son. These two essays, luminous as they are and remarkable as they are 
for the advance which they indicate in the sympathy of their authors with 
the position of Free Church theologians, yet fall short of a complete 
grasp on the essential idea of the Church which must emerge before 
real reunion can take place. We are thankful for all progress in this 
direction, and these essays no doubt indicate progress. But the theo- 
logians of the Anglican Church have something further to do on this 
subject. They must not leave it to the shallowness of the old broad 
church conception to work out that idea of the Church which lay behind 
the New Testament and which we may modestly say has been more power- 
fully grasped by other theologians than those of Oxford and Cambridge. 
(Macmillan, pp. xi, 535. $3.50.) Ww. D. M. 


In a book, entitled Present Day Conservatism and Liberalism, Dr. 
James G. Butler presents us with a criticism of certain tendencies 
in current theological thought. Dr. Butler writes with ample knowledge 
and in a vigorous style. With the main trend of his intention we may 
be in sympathy, and yet very earnestly deprecate the method and spirit 
in which his contentions are set forth. The book is not without signs 


of a certain breadth, for the author, yielding to the pressure of facts 
around us, goes so far as to insist that “the elements and substances of 
a living productive Biblical creed” are (1) “the three-fold work 
of Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son, and the two-fold agency of the Eternal 
Spirit; (2) the corresponding conditioned action of the human spirit 
in repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ” (page 7). 
If Dr. Butler reasoned to its fair conclusions the idea that the modern 
Church must establish itself upon so brief and comprehensive a confession, 
his spirit and attitude toward those who are able to make this confession 
and yet differ from many of the characteristic positions of traditional 
theology, would have to be changed. Our author is unfair in two ways: 
(1) In unfair descriptions of the position which some of his opponents 
occupy, as when (page 3) he persists in saying that President Francis 
Brown of Union holds that the creeds were formed by “a fortuitous 
concourse of many units.” The slur in this characterization is obvious, 
but it is not a true description of Dr. Brown’s position. A later passage 
shows that the author is apparently quite unaware of the subtle interactions 
of creed and experience, especially when he says that “of necessity the 
creed alone furnishes the ground and the means of the experience.” It 
would be impossible to prove this if one were thinking of the actual 
documents known as the creeds and confessions of the Church. That they 
alone have given rise to Christian experience is absurd. This must be 
insisted upon even by those who, like the present reviewer, insist upon the 
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permanent value of creeds in the life of the Church. (2) Another form 
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of unfairness becomes visible when we find Dr. Butler describing the 
sources of modern unbelief, and then attributing the substance of that 
unbelief to men like Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. William Adams Brown. 
It is true that a certain phase of the theory of evolution has led to the 
denial of the supernatural. It is true, also, that the method known as 
Higher Criticism has some relations in the history of its development 
to each of these two conceptions, evolutionism and anti-supernaturalism, 
But it is not a fair argument to insist that all the conclusions of radical 
criticism and unbelieving evolutionism must be accepted by or attributed to 
such writers as we have named. It is true that the Church is in the midst 
of one of the greatest periods of controversy. The forces that make 
against faith are mighty indeed, and every book that earnestly seeks to 
establish faith must be welcomed. But books like this are only a hindrance 
and no real help to the solution of the problems before the Church. Their 
method of argument is wrong. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 122. $1.00.) 
W. D. M. 


One more and a very interesting contribution to the literature connected 
with the reconstruction of theology has appeared, in a volume entitled 
Social Idealism and the Changing Theology, by Prof. G. Birney Smith 
of the University of Chicago. The volume consists of the Nathaniel 
William Taylor Lectures delivered before the Yale Divinity School in 
1912. The subtitle describes it as “A Study of the Ethical Aspects of 
Christian Doctrine.” Dr. Smith’s hopeful view of the situation may be 
given in the following words: “The moral vision is already becoming 
clear. The intellectual understanding of the new age is being completed. 
The religious interpretation of the new insight must speedily follow if 
Chistianity is to fulfill its destiny (p. 155).” It is refreshing to have a 
discussion of this subject by one who is amply furnished with historical 
learning, and we may congratulate the author on having made an inter- 
esting and suggestive contribution to the task of reconstruction. Yet, 
alas! what he has done is only to prove once more that reconstruction is 
necessary and to describe some of the instruments which must be used. 
The volume is as far as any other from giving any real light upon 
the actual theology which is to arise from the use of modern instruments. 
The disintegration of the old standards of doctrine and of ethics is 
described vividly and in many cases with true insight into historical 
movements and their significance. At too many points to be cited here 
one has noted judgments of the historical situation on which one would 


be inclined to differ or else to express them in a modified form. Even 
to 


in regard to the New Testament, one questions whether it is fair 
describe the rise of Apostolic ethics as due to a “separatist attitude” 
in distinction from what is called ‘‘The genuinely human sympathies 
aroused by discipleship to Jesus” (page 10). One fears that the author 
has fallen to the temptation of exaggerating the facts in the direction of 
one’s own interest when he speaks of “the warm personal interest which 
Jesus showed in all human enterprises” (page 8). It would not be easy 
to justify that statement from the Gospels, but it is a facgon de parler, 
which too many who are interested in the social side of theology are 
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apt to employ in relation to the Founder of Christianity. The influence 
of an apocalyptic view of history upon the development of theology and 
ethics is frequently referred to and described by Professor Smith. Un- 
doubtedly we have recently learned a great deal on this subject, which was 
ignored by our predecessors, but one can see even in Professor Smith’s 


descriptions a tendency either to over emphasize the extent of this influ- 
ence or to minimize the value of it. That the human conceptions of the 
future must always influence conduct goes without saying, and the apoca- 
lyptic view had virtues not possessed by the heathen view, even though 
it contained many elements which time has gradually been eliminating 
from the imagination of the Christian world. Professor Smith writes 
with eloquence on the surprise with which the modern Church finds 
itself faced by what he calls “the extraordinary awakening of the social 
conscience.” The awakening of this conscience is again a phenomenon 
not eaSy to describe accurately and yet easy to misrepresent both as to its 
origins and as to the directions of its movements. There is probably 
nothing more confused at the present moment than the modern social 
conscience, just as there is nothing more confused than the modern con- 
ception of evolution. That the social conscience has entered upon a new 
phase in its history is apparent, and the Church must reckon with its 
deliverances. But the one fundamental question before us is whether 
the Church is bound to accept those deliverances. In the latter part of 
his volume, Dr. Smith discusses the relation of modern scientific method 
to religious assurance and theological reconstruction. One notices with 
interest and would like to ask many questions concerning his position that 
the employment of scientific method has destroyed or is destroying the 
possibility of affirming the unchangeable truth of certain doctrines. “ The 
scientist rests on the possibility of verifying or of revis- 
by the use of exact methods of research” (page 167). 
after religious assurance and after religious truth must 


assurance of the 
ing all doctrines 
The true seeker 
not think too much or be too anxious, we are told, concerning conclusions. 
“Tf his methods be correct he need not fear for the results” (page 171). 
He urges that we should not use the scientific method in order to “ estab- 
lish an absolutely true and unchanging system of theology.” We should 
be far more earnest about securing a reliable method than about the 
that method must lead. I frankly confess that this 


results to which 

may slightly misrepresent Professor Smith’s position, but, if I do, it is 
due to the insecurity and indefiniteness which must characterize the posi- 
tion of one who emphasizes method at the cost of result and who urges 
the mastery of a scientific instrument while he deprecates too much con- 
fidence in the permanent value of the truth which is hewn out of the 
great material presented to the student by his instrument of precision. 
There is some confusion here which seems to me to infect a great deal 
of current and fluent writing about the relations of scientific method to 
faith, of creed to life, of dogma to experience; and I fear that Professor 
Smith has not thrown fresh light upon this region of confusion. In the 
few pages which contain any suggestion of the direction towards which 
theology is changing, as Professor Smith sees it, and would wish it to 
change, there is not room for very clear or full statement of his position. 
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The ethical transformation which is made the subject of the concluding 
lecture is an idea with which we are all, of course, in deep sympathy; 
but when it is brought to bear upon such questions as those of miracle 
and of the Person of Christ, not much is to be said for the result. 
After all, one feels it will not do to reconstruct Christian theology 
by tacitly assuming that its fundamental positions were wrong frotn the 
beginning or that we , restate Christianity adequately when for the 
Incarnation we are content to speak of the Spirit of Jesus. (Macmillan, 
pp. Xxvi, 251. $1.25.) W. D. M. 


In The Church Universal we have “A Restatement of Christianity 
in Terms of Modern Thought,” by Rev. J. J. Lanier, B.D. The volume 
consists of the second series of “ The Reinicker Lectures” which were 
delivered by the author at the Virginia Theological Seminary in 1910, 
The aim of the lectures is admirable in that they seek to define the 
nature of the universal Church, and to discover the secret of that unity 
for which so many true hearts are earnestly praying and working. Dr, 
Lanier thinks along original lines and writes in a clear, vigorous, and 
often eloquent manner. It is interesting to find that he risks all upon 
a theory of the Church which involves a definition of its sacramental 
system. Interpretations of the Sacraments have for many centuries been 
the battle ground of theology and dividers of the Church, but Dr. Lanier 
believes that by presenting a philosophy of sacramentalism that shall 
speak the language of modern science and philosophy, reconciliation, rather 
than division, may be achieved. It follows naturally from this that Dr. 
Lanier should believe the Protestant Episcopal Church to be the one body 
of Christians in this country whose mission it is to re-unite the broken 
fragments into a comprehensive unity (pages 255-6). It is an interest- 
ing question whether, in the end, Episcopacy may not be found the most 
convenient and therefore the necessary form under which the reunion 
of Christendom may take place. But Dr. Lanier and all the others 
who believe that that event lies in the future ought to be warned that 
Episcopacy will never become the basis of reunion if it is also made 
the basis of a sacramental theology. The sacramental teaching of the 
New Testament, and of the early church, does not rest the validity of 
any sacrament or act of grace upon a method of church organization. 
Only in so far as the Episcopal functions become separated from the 
question of the validity of the Sacraments will the Episcopal method of 
government have a chance of becoming the point of union. Dr. Lanier’s 
lectures are written in an admirable spirit, and ought to be welcomed 
by all students of the problem of reunion. (Macmillan, pp. vi, 264. $1.25.) 

W. D. M. 


Mr. Lawrence J. Henderson, assistant professor of biological chem- 
istry at Harvard, has put out a book, part of which was delivered as 
Lowell Lectures in Boston, which deals with The Fitness of the Environ- 
ment. The major part of the volume is the elaborated effort to show 
both that the environment of organic life is fitted to its support and devel- 
opment, and further to indicate that no other environment could fit 
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life as the existing environment does. It has, also, the, relatively inci- 
dental, purpose of showing the inefficiency and needlessness of the theory 
of vitalism to explain life, since it can be explained, from the view- 
point of science, in terms of mechanism. It would appear that the author 
has been led to give his book its present form by the machinations of 
that enfant terrible of evolutionary terminology,—“ the fittest.” He is 
insistent in holding the “scientific point of view,” which, he makes 
correctly clear, is that of the exact description of well-ordered facts. 
From the point of view that life can be described mechanistically, and 
that science is the record of facts, there seems to be no more need of 
an “argument” for the “fitness” of the observed relation between 
the organic and the inorganic world, than for the “fitness” of the rela- 
tion of atomic weights to atomic volumes in order to produce the curve 
depicted on page 11. If the survival of certain organic forms is due to 
their adaptation to their environment, it would seem to be tolerably self- 
evident, without elaborate demonstration, that the environment is “ fitted” 
to these forms; since, from the “point of view of science,” the only 
ground for judging that either is “fitted” to the other is the observation 
of their constant coexistence. In fact, from this exclusive point of view, 
“fitness” and constant coexistence are identical terms. We had naively 
supposed the science of the twentieth century had succeeded in shaking 
itself free from the self-contradictory implications of the word “ fittest” 
which was the bone of contention during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. We had imagined that men of science would insist, in the 
interest of clarity, that fitness to survive is shown only by surviving, 
and that the “survival of the fittest” means simply the survival of 
that which does survive. The telic element must be eliminated from 
true science, and when that is done, the “reciprocal fitness” of the 


organic and inorganic, so far as observed facts go, is quite evident. 


In fact, it would appear to be a truism of the same sort as the “ reciprocal 
fitness’ of hydrogen and oxygen to combine into water. It would also 
seem pretty obvious to assert that if life is to manifest precisely the phe- 
nomena it exhibits to us, and in fact is expressible as to its essential 
nature in terms of physics and chemistry, it must have the environment 
it now has, provided, as our author supposes, present knowledge of the 
physical constitution of the world is reasonably complete. It “must” 
simply because of observed “reciprocal fitness.” Moreover, it would 
seem clear that any efforts of “vitalism” to justify its existence by 
showing how its processes are expressible in terms of mechanics, are 
suicidal. Accordingly, we see no special reason to dissent from our 
author’s words near the end of his book: ‘“‘ At length we have reached 
the conclusion which I was concerned to establish. Science has finally 
put the old teleology to death. [Shades of Darwin please take notice.] 
Its disembodied spirit freed from vitalism and all material ties, immortal, 
alone lives on, and from such a ghost science has nothing to fear. The 
man of science is not even obliged to have an opinion concerning its 
reality, for it dwells in another world where he as a scientist can never 
enter” (page 311). This statement, when shorn of its rhetoric, simply 
means that the man of science may deliberately, and quite properly, insist 


’ 
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on a particular method of approach and a specific object of knowledge. 
His method, that of sense experience; his object, mechanically expressible 
realities and their orderly relations. This is a great sphere of intel- 
lectual activity and Professor Henderson seems at home in it. What 
astonishes us is that such a tremendously sophisticated scientist should 
devote the major part of a book to the massing and grouping of scientific 
facts in order to show how, in a thoroughly telic sense, the environment 
is “fitted” to the organigm. The ghost of teleology still walks. How- 
ever he may try to seclude himself, the man of science finds the world 
of ideals still impinges on his world of mechanically-related facts and 
gives to them their significance. Like most writers on this general theme 
for the last fifty years, our author has a reference to Bacon’s unfruitful 
teleological vestals. We would venture to remind him that a mechanical 
Crusoe is no less unfruitful, and to thank him for a book which, in spite 
of its frequent parenthetical insistence on the scientific point of view, 
is an interesting proof that the scientist feels this, even when denying 
it. (Macmillan, pp. xvi, 317. $1.50.) Abs. 


Dr. William Seneca Sutton, dean of the department of education in 
the University of Texas, has selected from papers and addresses on edu- 
cational topics certain ones which he has included in a volume to which 
has been given the title, Problems in Education. His lifelong experi- 
ence in the field of education gives weight to anything he may say on 
this theme. The range of topics is very wide, touching the fields of 
the history, theory, and practice of education. Among the subjects are, 
“The Education of the Southern Negro,” “ Educational Principles Applied 
to the Sunday-School,” “ Christian Education in the Twentieth Century,” 
a very careful paper on the “ Organization of the Department of Educa- 
tion in Colleges and Universities,” and an interesting discussion of the 
“Unification of College Degrees.” Of a different character are the 
papers on the relation of Herbert Spencer and William T. Harris to the 
work of education. Most of the papers show, as they should, the influence 
of the author’s position in a relatively new university in a comparatively 
new State, beset with the practical problems these conditions have created. 
It is especially interesting to one in New England to observe how different 
both the problems and their proposed solutions are, for the most part, 
from those which arise from and fit our historical situation. (Sherman, 
French & Co., pp. 252. $1.35.) A. LG; 


The Open Court Co. has supplied for ready use an excellent edition 
of La Mettrie’s Man, a Machine. The volume contains the French text 
with a careful translation together with extracts from the author’s 
“Natural History of the Soul,” which bear on the positions of the larger 
work. To it are appended appendices and notes critical and historical 
so that the work as a whole gives one and provides one with the material 
for studying this brilliant and interesting example of the materialism of 
the eighteenth century. The translation and notes are by Miss Gertrude 
Carman Bussey, the latter being readaptions from material contained 
in her thesis for the Master’s degree at Wellesley College. The work 
has been reviewed by Professor Calkins, with the critical advice of others. 
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Miss Bussey is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. (Open 
Court Co., pp. 216. $1.50.) A. L. G. 


A brief paper entitled The Place of the Church in the Work of 
Social Betterment, by Professor Hill of the McCormick Seminary, pre- 
sents in a fresh and well-balanced tone the relations of the Church to 
the work of social betterment. A brief historical sketch of the social 
services of the Church is followed by a discussion of three ways in which 
the impact can be made most fruitful.: First, through individual lives 
regenerated for social devotion; second, the training of men for the tasks 
by the ministries of worship and inspiration; third, by the inculcation 
of principles and the recognition of needed readjustments. The paper 
suggests the folly of much indiscriminate arraignment of the Church 
for not doing everything that needs to be done in social service, and 
vindicates the mighty influence she has always exerted, and the larger 
part she must yet play without abandoning her central and spiritual 
mission. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, pp. 29. Io cts.) 


An interesting volume on the life behind the bars among the criminal 
insane is The Walled City, written by Dr. Edward H. Williams, who has 
had wide experience as a physician in two institutions in the East, and 
who has been professor of pathology in a Western university. It is 
a book unlike many of its kind, written out of expert medical knowledge 
and yet free for technical scientific disquisition. It is, therefor, apprehen- 
sible by the average reader, and is full of information regarding denizens 
of the “ Walled City.” The author discusses some psychological types, 
the social gradations maintained by the insane on grounds of criminal 
aristocracy, their views of law and order, their play and recreations, cer- 
tain dangers in dealing with them, certain traits which make for better- 
ment, etc. He discusses some injustices of prison management, and some 
of the effects of good government and of kindness in dealing with insane 
delusions. The book is filled with concrete instances from the author’s 
knowledge, and one’s attention and interest are held by the curious facts 
cited. Many questions popularly asked by the inquisitive laymen are here 
answered, and information is furnished which will cause surprise to us 
who are ignorant of what goes on within the confines of the “ Walled City.” 
The book contains much to amuse, and depicts certain pictures which 
relieve the gloom of life for a worker among this class. Many stirring 
recitals of attempted escapes and of the law’s outreach in detection are 
found here. Only an expert could express an opinion on the scientific 
value of the book, but to the general reader it has much to interest and 
instruct. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 250. $1.00.) A.R. M. 


In further pursuit of their effort towards moral training by means of 
a series of literary and ethical readers (“The Golden Rule Series”), 
Drs. Sneath and Hodges have published a handbook entitled Moral Train- 
ing in the School and Home. It disclaims being a treatise on ethics. 
Its eye is fixed upon the concrete and practical situations of a child’s 
daily life in the first eight grades of the primary school, and it works 
towards definite conditions and definite virtues. The chapters deal in 
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turn with bodily, intellectual, social, economic, political, zsthetic, and 
religious life. The virtues are arranged under each main theme in chron- 
ological schedules, and each major division is supplemented with elabo- 
rated references to the literature gathered in the series above named. 
One revolts at the surfeit of artifice in the effort to distribute the 
virtues through the eight grades in a time schedule; and at the slovenly 
inexactness in the use of words by which virtues are defined. (Mac- 
millan Co., pp. 221. 80 cts.) C SR 


The Report of the Proceedings of the Second Quadrennial Council 
and also the volume containing the principal papers and addresses have 
been published separately —one giving the business of the meeting, and 
the other the principal literary contributions. This separation is a valu- 
able picture of this year’s report and obviates confusion. 

The title of this volume is Christian Unity at Work. Its distinguishing 
feature is that instead of discussing the general problem of Christian 
union in its theory, the Federation of Churches gives us some account 
in this volume of things actually doing which indicate practical progress. 
The Federation is evidently giving its attention to certain possibilities 
along these vital lines, shows the slow but sure progress that is making, 
proves to the churches that the movement has passed beyond the first 
period of needed experiment and vague hope to the more humble and 
constructive period of doing certain feasible things. The volume is a 
practical answer to many who thought the scheme was an unpractical 
dream, and an assurance to others that the great body is passing beyond 
the era of talk, however eloquent, and is getting into working order. 
So vast a task must needs move slowly, but that it is moving along many 
lines with practical efficiency is the good news of this important report. 
It is the book of results up to date, which we have been earnestly awaiting. 
If one wants information as well as inspiration, he will find it here. 
The contents cover essentially two main divisions: First, “‘ Christian 
Unity in the work of the church at home and abroad”; and second, 
“Christian Unity and the Social Order.” Six specific fields are discussed 
in the first section, and ten in the second. As most of these addresses 
are the reports of chairmen of special committees, they have the backing 
of large bodies of influential men who have been discussing and investi- 
gating for several years, We wish that the names of these committees 
at least had been published in the volume as well as in the pamphlet on 
business proceedings. It is felt in reading this book that we are at the 
beginning only of a mighty task. But the strong yet patient note of all 
the speakers indicates that the Federation of Churches is an undismayed 
body sure of larger fruits in the immediate future. (Federal Council, 


pp. 291. $1.00.) A.R. M. 


Miss Annie L. A. Baird, missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Korea, 
has given us in a small volume some Inside Views of Mission Life. 
They are presented with the courage, cheerfulness, consecration, and 
purposefulness which those familiar with the work of foreign missions 
have come to take for granted on the part of missionaries. The book 
is evidently designed for the double purpose of letting the public see 
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how a missionary views the work, and how its everyday concerns are 
administered, and also to let prospective missionaries attain an under- 
standing of the nature of the task to which they are to address them- 
selves, and the true temper in which it must be undertaken and carried 
on if it is to be successful. One lays down the book with a thrill of 
thankfulness that such men and women are carrying on such a work in 
such a spirit. (Westminster Press, pp. 138. 35 cts.) A. L. G. 


The Pilgrim Press continues to publish in dainty pamphlets enclosed 
in envelope to match cover, and in general get-up suitable for small 
gifts, papers and addresses of good quality. Among these is The Genius 
of the Pilgrim, by Dr. Geo. A. Gordon, and To Little David of Smyrna, 
by Wm. Allen Knight. These sell for 25 cents. The same company issues 
a Christmas play by J. Edgar Park, entitled The Dwarf’s Spell. The 
cover and margins are illuminated with holly and Christmas candles and 
other seasonable emblems, which are not only tasteful, but most com- 
fortably suggestive during the heat of early July. We will not pass 
judgment on the play itself, except to say that its lesson is excellent, 
and to guarantee that, unless it be by contrast, it will not prove an 
incitant to the vaudeville theatre. It is designed for use at the Christmas 
festivals of churches and the price is 50 cents. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication prints from time to time small 
pamphlets designed to be of service for the purpose of instructing mem- 
bers of the church, and especially the young, in the doctrines and practice 
of that church. The price ranging from two to fifteen cents, but for 
the most part at ten cents. Some of these are, Coming to Communion, 
by Chas. R. Erdman; Meaning and Forms of Water Baptism, by Henry 
V. Clark; The Deacon and His Office, by H. P. Ford; Home Training in 
Religion, by A. H. McKinney; Address to Young Converts, by A. J. 
3rown; The Intermediate Catechism. It is a wise thing for the church 
to put such means of instruction within reach reach of its fellowship. 
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NECROLOGY 1912-1913 


Death has during the past twelve months been busy with our 
older alumni, four out of the six whose deaths we record having 
graduated from the Seminary more than fifty years ago. 

The first to be mentioned was Jacob William Marcusson, who 
died at Lagrange, Ill., April 2, 1913. Mr. Marcusson was of 
foreign birth, having been born in Scalot, Galatia, Austria, July 
11, 1826. He graduated from Williams College with the class 
of 1852, and from this Seminary in 1854. The same year he was 
ordained in Wethersfield, Conn., and entered upon missionary 
work to the Jews and Greeks, serving under the:church of Scot- 
land. He was stationed at Constantinople and Salonica, and 
remained in this work until 1862. In 1872 he was installed pastor 
at Lyndonville, N. Y., going six years later to Barre Center, 
and removing thence to become pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Holly, N. Y., and later in Brooklyn. From that time 
on Mr. Marcusson served in various pastorates throughout the 
eastern and middle western states until 1881, when he removed to 
Chicago. At this time he retired from active pastoral work, 
though he devoted a large share of his time to the support of the 
Chicago Hebrew Mission. In 1891 he removed to Lagrange, 
where he resided until his death. 

Mr. Marcusson was married in 1859 to Julie Lavinia Ber- 
inger and he is survived by her and by two sons, Dr. William 
B. Marcusson of Chicago and Henry H. Marcusson of Lagrange, 
and also by one daughter, Mrs. Julie M. Way of Lagrange. 


In the same class with Mr. Marcusson was Henry Martyn 
Parsons. He was born at East Haddam, where his father, Rev. 
Isaac Parsons, was pastor forty years. He graduated from Yale 
in the class of 1848 and it was not till six years later that he 
completed his studies in the Seminary. Immediately on graduat- 
ing he was called to the important pulpit of the First Church of 
Springfield, Mass., whence he removed after an influential pas- 
torate of sixteen years to the Union Church, Boston. In 1876 he 
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became pastor of the Olivet Church in the same city, but after a 
single year of service he accepted a call to the La Fayette Street 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, N. Y. In 1880 came the sum- 
mons across the Canadian border to the Knox Presbyterian 
Church of Toronto. For twenty-one years he served this church 
and then remained associated with it eleven years longer as pastor 
emeritus. Dr. Parsons was a man of commanding personality, 
and great power in the pulpit. Throughout his life he was a stal- 
wart defender, without compromise, of the faith once delivered 
to the saints. He was greatly beloved for his enthusiastic and 
sympathetic temper, as well as respected for his intellectual 
capacity. 

He was twice married, once in 1855 to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Dudley of Richmond, Va., and again in 1876 to Sarah Johnson 
Adams, Camden, Me. He is survived by his widow and by two 
sons and three daughters. His youngest daughter is the wife of 
Dr. John Timothy Stone of Chicago, moderator of the Northern 
Presbyterian Assembly. 


January 3, 1913, there died in Minneapolis, Minn., Samuel B. 
Forbes, well known for many years to the whole Congregational 
fellowship as treasurer of the National Council, and to those 
living in Hartford as a long resident in this city and vicinity. 

Mr. Forbes was born in Westboro, Mass., in 1826. In his 
youth he received the training of a carpenter, but feeling the call 
to the ministry he entered Williams College with the class of 1855 
and graduated with high honor. He completed the theological 
course at East Windsor Hill in two years, and immediately ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church in Manchester. Infirm health 
forced him to give up his pastorate in about a year and he removed 
to West Winsted, where he took up his carpenter’s trade and 
accumulated a small fortune. Here he became prominent as an 
advocate of temperance, and continued to be influential through- 
out the state in this cause. In 1881 his health had so far improved 
that he was able to return to the ministry, when he became pastor 
of the Second Church of Rockville. He remained there till 1888. 
In that year one of the churches in the town burned down. Mr. 
Forbes at the time was in Europe. In order to promote the pro- 
ject, which was successfully carried out, of uniting the two 
churches, he handed in his resignation. He made his home in 
Hartford, and soon interested himself in what was then the young 
church on Wethersfield Avenue, which was a home missionary 
enterprise. This he brought to self-support, and was its pastor 
for eleven years, remaining associated with it as pastor emeritus 
for a number of years. For some four years his home had been 
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with his daughter, first in Pelham, N. Y., and afterwards in Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Forbes was thrice married, in 1846 to Emily J. Guy of 
Hopkinton, Mass., in 1857 to Lucy S. Ellsworth of South Wind- 
sor, and in 1867 to Cornelia Beardsley of Winsted, Conn. He 
is survived by the latter and by a son, living in Rochester, N. Y., 
and a daughter in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Forbes was a trustee of this Seminary from 1881 to 1892. 
He was much respected for his sound judgment, firm convictions 
and genuine ability. 

Mr. Forbes passed his whole ministerial life within the borders 
of Connecticut. 


Mr. Lyman Bartlett of the class of 1861 was for more than 
thirty-five years a missionary of the American Board in Smyrna, 
Turkey. He was born in North Hadley, Mass., and graduated 
from Amherst College in 1856. He was for two years, between 
his college and seminary course, a teacher in Williston Semi- 
nary, and he entered the Seminary to graduate in 1861. He began 
his ministerial work in this country, going from the Seminary 
to Morrisville, Vt., where he remained till 1867. In that year 
he was appointed to the Western Turkey Mission, and was 
stationed successively at Caesarea and Smyrna. He remained in 
the service of the Board till 1904, retiring then on account of 
ill health. His wife, to whom he was married in 1857, died in 
1892. On retiring, he lived in Sringfield with his daughter, Miss 
Cornelia Bartlett, until about four years ago, when they went to 
Pasadena, Cal., where he died October 13, 1912. Mr. Bartlett 
was a man of earnest spirit and evangelistic temper. As a tour- 
ing missionary he proved himself especially resourceful and 
successful. 


John Montgomery, of the class of 1884, was born at Jersey 
Cove, Nova Scotia, September 7, 1855, and died at the place of 
his birth, May 1, 1913. His education was in the common schools, 
followed by a course in the Academy in Sidney, N. S. During 
and after his academy course he taught school and came to Hart- 
ford in 1881. After graduation he went to Lonsdale, R. I., where 
he gathered together what was at first a small Presbyterian 
church. In five years a building was completed and paid for, and 
in that place he remained throughout a pastorate of seventeen 
years. His own infirm health and responsibility he felt for the 
care of his aged mother compelled him to give up his pastorate 
and return to Jersey Cove, though he has preached as occasion 
called for his services. During the last two years he was a great 
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but most patient sufferer. He is survived by his mother and 
sister. 

Mr. Montgomery was a faithful follower of his Master, and 
is remembered by those who knew him as possessed of a very 
unusual knowledge of the Bible, extended portions of which were 
stored in his memory to be brought forth with aptness to the 
occasion. 


Alfred Tyler Perry, of the class of 1885, died at his home in 
Marietta, Ohio, October 18, 1912, immediately after his return 
from a trip to the East, where he had attended various large edu- 
cational and religious gatherings. He was born in Geneseo, IIl., 
August 19, 1358, but spent most of his boyhood in North Adams, 
Mass. He was graduated from Williams College in 1880. For 
two years he was engaged in surveyor’s work in Pennsylvania, 
then, coming to the Seminary, he graduated with the class of 
1885. After a year as pastor’s assistant in the Memorial Church 
in Springfield, Mass., he was ordained in 1886 as pastor of the 
East Church in Ware, Mass. There he remained for four years, 
when he was called to the Seminary as librarian. It was during 
his administration that the library passed into its present building. 
Though librarian, his pastoral instincts were very strong and he 
was active in the work of the Windsor Avenue Church as supply, 
and later was assistant to Rev. H. H. Kelsey in the Fourth 
Church. In 1900 he was called to the presidency of Marietta 
College, an office which he administered with rare skill, power and 
devotion. In 1gor he received from his alma mater the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. In 1887 he married Anna Morris, daugh- 
ter of the treasurer of the Seminary, who survives him, together 
with two sons. 

Hartford Seminary has in all its history graduated few men 
who in purity, wholesomeness, power of character, in integrity 
and consecration of life, and in firmness and soundness of mental 
process have equaled President Perry. 





While not an alumnus of Hartford Seminary, Rev. Lewellyn 
Pratt, D.D., was so closely identified with Hartford Seminary, 
for eight years as professor and for twenty-four years as trustee, 
and, indirectly, for almost thirty years, through the activity of 
his son, Professor W. S. Pratt, that few alumni have been so 
closely associated as he with the life of the institution. Dr. 
Pratt’s career was an unusual one. Two main currents blend in 
it, one leading him to the vocation of a teacher and the other to 
that of a minister. Throughout his mature life he combined 
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with a rare energy and success these two occupations, and 
through them he was exceptionally influential in his generation, 
lie was born in Essex, Conn., August 8, 1832, being descended 
from Lieutenant William Pratt who came to Hartford with 
Thomas Hooker in 1636 and went thence to Saybrook. In 1855 
he graduated from Williams College, which three years later 
gave him the degree of A.M., and in 1877 the degree of D.D. 

After leaving college he went to Philadelphia and entered into 
business but soon became interested in the instruction of the 
deaf, and was a teacher in the Pennsylvania Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution, until 1866. During this period also he undertook prep- 
aration for the work of the ministry and studied with two emi- 
nent Philadelphia ministers, Dr. Albert Barnes and Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards. He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 
1864, ministering in different churches in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia in connection with his teaching. In 1866 he removed 
to Washington, D. C., to take the chair of Natural Science in 
what is now Gallaudet College for the deaf mute. Here he re- 
mained four years, continuing his work of preaching in connec- 
tion with his professorial duties. 

In 1870 he for the first time held full pastoral relation to a 
church when he accepted a call to the Professorship of Latin in 
Knox College, and at the same time the pastorate of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Galesburg, Ills. Two years later he 
accepted a call to the Congregational Church in North Adams, 
Mass., which led, four years later, to the professorship of rhet- 
oric in Williams College. For some time, however, he continued 
his pastoral relation with the North Adams Church and served 
subsequently as acting pastor of the church in Stockbridge. 
Hartford Seminary called him in 1880 to the position of Profes- 
sor in Homiletics, where for eight years he was greatly beloved 
by his pupils. While frequently engaged in pulpit supply, the 
summons of the pastorate was sounding, and in 1880 the Broad- 
way Church of Norwich called him. He remained in the active 
service of this church until 1906, when he was made Pastor 
Emeritus, a position he held until his death. In Norwich he in- 
terested himself in educational matters and was made the presi- 
dent of the corporation of the Norwich Free Academy. During 
his presidency the work of the institution was extended, and the 
present buildings erected. In addition to his long trusteeship of 
Hartford Seminary he was at various times trustee of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Williams College, and Atlanta Uni- 
versity. He was a Corporate Member of the American Board, 
and preached before it the annual sermon in 1889. His chief 
administrative interest outside his home town was with the 
American Missionary Association, on the Executive Board of 
which he was for many years an active member, and in connec- 
tion with the work of which he took several trips to the South. 
He lived a rich life, a full life, a fruitful life, a beneficent life. 
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In addition to conspicuous abilities which he showed in his work 
of teaching, preaching and administration, there was a gracious 
charm of personality, a mingling of sweetness and strength, a 
spiritual power, which made the largeness of his character give 
a distinction and added efficiency to all that he undertook. 

He died June 15 after a prolonged illness occasioned by an 
affection of the spine. He was survived by his wife, Sarah Put- 
nam Gulliver, to whom he was married in Philadelphia in 1855. 
Mrs. Pratt was fatally ill at the time of his decease and she too 
eassed away July 23. Two sons were born to them, one of 
whom, Professor Pratt of the Seminary, alone survives. 











Happenings in the Seminary 





THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The atmosphere of the anniversary season this year was 
one of congratulation on the successful completion of the sum 
needed for the securing of the full $500,000 promised by Mrs. 
Kennedy, and the determination to press on vigorously to the 
obtaining of the full $1,000,000 which President Mackenzie 
and the trustees have set as the minimum endowment which 
will permit of steps being taken toward the erection of the 
new buildings on the new site. Congratulation, confidence, pur- 
pose, those are the words that will be recalled as characteristic 
of this gathering of the friends of the institution. Congratula- 
tion that so much had been accomplished, purpose to push on 
to the larger achievement, and confidence in the “ Hartford 
Ideal” that through twenty years has been shaping itself into 
more definite material proportions, and in the administration 
which has accomplished so much and which has such wise plans 
for further achievements. 

It was a noteworthy Anniversary as the first celebrated 
under the new Charter. Since Hartford Seminary as a 
specially Chartered institution has ceased to be, it is not unfit- 
ting briefly to summarize the facts in respect to its beginnings 
and the changes in its local habitation and its name. 

In 1833 was held at East Windsor, now South Windsor, on 
the tenth day of September a convention of Congregational minis- 
ters at which, it was resolved to organize the Connecticut Pas- 
toral Union. Though organized by Congregationalists, as 
would well-nigh inevitably be the case in New England at that 
time, its membership was open to “ pastors and ordained minis- 
ters in good standing” and its numbers included those from 
other denominations, as has also been the case with the Trustees 
and Faculty of the Seminary. “At a general Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut, holden at New Haven, in said State, on 
the first Wednesday of May in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-four” there was passed the act 
incorporating “a manual-labor Theological Institute” to be 
( 216) 
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known as the Theological Institute of Connecticut. “ Its 
primary object,” the Charter states, “ shall be the education of 
pious young men for the ministry of the Gospel, in connection 
with which there may be a department for the teaching of the 
sciences preparatory to or connected with a collegiate course of 
study.” The Trustees of the institute were “ appointed annually 
by the Pastoral Union of Connecticut.” This board of trus- 
tees, among its other rights and duties, had “ power to regulate 
the studies and manual labor of the pupils; to constitute a 
Faculty; to provide for the erection of mechanics’ shops, and 
furnish them for the use of pupils; also to provide suitable 
facilities for agricultural and horticultural labors.”” The build- 
ings for the Institute, with its diversified powers as academy, 
college, trade and agricultural school, as well as theological 
seminary, were erected at East Windsor Hill. The Academy 
connected with it under the Charter flourished for a period, but 
the plan which the charter contemplated of enabling the pupils 
in academy and seminary to support themselves by the labor of 
their hands was never pushed to a successful outcome. The 
scope of the charter in its range of educational privilege is note- 
worthy, even though all its provisions were never operant. 

In 1865 the Seminary moved to Hartford and occupied as its 
main building the edifice now used as an Annex to the Hartford 
Public Library, together with other dwelling houses on the oppo- 
site side of the street where the Hartford Club now stands. 
In 1885 the Charter was amended to change the name of the 
institution to The Hartford Theological Seminary and other 
modifications in the Charter were introduced from time to time 
from 1845 to 1895. The essential features remained however 
the same, and the privileges under the charter were not abridged. 
Throughout its history its Board of Trustees has been elected by 
the Pastoral Union. Three or four years ago steps were taken 
looking toward some modification in the formal creedal basis 
of the Pastoral Union, which eventuated in 1912 in the adoption 
of a new creed. At that time also action was taken by which 
the Union placed in the hands of a Committee appointed by it 
full power to arrange with the trustees of the Seminary as to 
the representation of the Union in the election of the Trustees 
of the proposed new institution which it was expected would take 
over the privileges and responsibilities of the Seminary. 

At its last session the General Assembly granted a new 
Charter to the Hartford Seminary Foundation which “ merged 
into a single corporation in the nature of an interdenominational 
university of religion” the corporations of The Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
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gogy. This rather indefinite legal title was chosen with the ex- 
pectation that it would be used only on those formal occasions 
which required its technical employment, and that the existing 
schools, as the Hartford Theological Seminary, the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, and the Kennedy School of mis- 
sions, together with any other schools which might in the future 
be organized on this Foundation, would continue to use their 
own names. Under the new charter the Pastoral Union does 
not go out of existence, and it is hoped that with its new creedal 
basis and with the quickened and broadened life of the new 
institution it may take on a still more vigorous existence, and 
will continue, as the founders planned it should, to keep the 
churches in close touch with the institution, and the schools in 
vital relation to the churches. It no longer has, however, the 
power of electing all the trustees. According to the Charter the 
number of trustees may not be less than twenty-four nor more 
than thirty-six, as the trustees may decide. Of the total number 
of Trustees nine are elected by the Pastoral Union and three 
by the alumni of the various institutions on the Foundation, thus 
making twelve trustees which are not elected by the Board itself. 
The remaining trustees, whatever their number, are elected by 
the Board itself. It is expressly stipulated in the charter that 
all the funds now belonging to the Seminary shall be held by the 
consolidated corporation for the benefit of the Seminary itself. 

The Seminary has thus lost its life to find it in cooperant 
activity with the other present and future schools of The Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation. It was this fact that gave to the 
Anniversary its atmosphere and its tone,— together with the 
fine work that had been done in both the School of Pedagogy 
and the School of Missions during the past year. 


EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

Monday, May 26, occurred the exercises in connection with the 
close of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. The 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association was held at eleven 
o’clock in the morning in the Parish House of The Church of 
the Redeemer, Rev. Louis Koehler presiding. On recommenda- 
tion of the nominating committee, consisting of Miss Wilcox, 
Miss Cone, and Miss Holbrook, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Louis H. Koehler ; Vice- 
Presidents, Robert Scott, Miss Sara Holbrook, Evan Kulgren; 
Secretary, Mrs. George P. Chandler; Treasurer, Walter E. Lan- 
phear; Auditor, L. C. Harnish; Advisory Committee, Mrs. Lucy 
S. Chapin, Miss Frances Walkley, Miss Mabel Wilder, Miss Mae 
Dibble, Miss Wilhelmina Stooker. During the session informal 
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reports from those present were made illustrating the range 
and variety of the work done by the graduates. At one o’clock 
juncheon was served, after which an address of welcome was 
given by Dean Knight. Professoi: E. E. Nourse of the Seminary 
gave the principal address of the afternoon on “ The Hopeful 
Aspect of the Present Condition in Religious Education.” This 
was followed by informal addresses from Dr. Mackenzie, Presi- 
dent of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, Mr. S. H. Williams, 
President of the former Board of Trustees of the School, Pro- 
fessor St. John, who spoke on “After Commencement,” Mr. G. 
W. Solley, Miss Frances Walker, and Miss Mabel Hunt for the 
Graduating Class. ‘As the School, like the Seminary, had ceased 
to have its separate corporate existence, being merged into the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, it was natural that there should 
be backward glances over the years of struggle and notable 
progress. The school was organized in 1884 in Springfield, 
Mass., under the leadership of Rev. David Allen Reed its first 
president. It then bore the name of School for Christian 
Workers, later changed to The Bible Normal College. In the 
fall of 1902 it removed to Hartford and was incorporated by 
the General Assembly the winter following under the name of 
The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, and entered into 
affiliation with the Seminary. The relation between the two in- 
stitutions was strictly one of affiliation, there being no organic 
connection, their treasuries being altogether separate, and their 
relationship consisting in the exchange of educational privileges 
which were to the advantage of both. The record of the insti- 
tution during these years is one to be proud of. It has sent forth 
from its instruction men and women who have been a force in 
the development of the religious life of the churches, and there 
has never been a time when the demand for its graduates has 
not been in excess of the supply. It is able to bring to the insti- 
tutional merger a heritage of achievement and an experience of 
the highest value. Its friends, who have so faithfully con- 
tributed annually to its expenses, will do well to remember that 
what endowment has already been pledged for it is not all to 
be paid in at once, and, moreover, that there remains still 
$250,000 to be raised before the total has reached which is felt 
will yield an adequate income. Until this sum is raised their 
continued codperation will doubtless be needed. Expectations 
and partly paid pledges do not supply the solid basis for an 
income during these two or three years of transition that lie 
before the new institution. 

In the evening were held the Graduating Exercises of the 
School. The invocation was offered and Scriptures read by Rev. 
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John B. Voorhees of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 
The address of the evening, which is printed elsewhere, was 
delivered by Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, General Secretary of the 
Missionary Education Movement, who took as his theme 
‘“ Missionary Education and Character-Building in Home and 
Church”; the diplomas to the graduating class were presented 
by Mr. S. H. Williams, president of the Trustees of the School, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. William G. Fennell, D.D., of the 
Asylum Hill Baptist Church. 


SENIOR CLASS DAY. 

The Senior Class of the Seminary invited their friends to the 
class-day exercises which were held in the chapel the afternoon 
of Friday. There was not manifest much sentimental grief at 
the approaching separation and beginning of life’s work: but 
there did appear an abundance of genial goodfellowship and a 
throng of reminiscences that spoke of the friendly intimacies 
of the student days together. W. S. Gooch welcomed those 
present; P. D. Macy gave the history of the class; E. T. Tienes 
was the orator of the occasion; a poem, written by J. C Holmes, 
post-graduate, was read by Stoddard Lane; A. C. Purdy exer- 
cised the gift of prophecy, and L. H. Gates served as class 
statistician. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

Tuesday of anniversary week is always crowded. In the 
morning was held the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and at the same time the annual meeting of the Pastoral Union. 
The trustees re-elected for a new term of three years those 
trustees whose terms had expired, the Pastoral Union having 
elected Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Rev. Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D., and Rev. Henry P. Schauffler. The rules for the election 
of the Alumni Trustees not yet having been fixed these vacancies 
were filled by the trustees in accordance with the provisions of 
the charter. 


MEETING OF THE PASTORAL UNION. 

The annual meeting of the Pastoral Union was called to 
order by the moderator, Rev. C. F. Weeden, and Rev. John L. 
Kilbon was appointed Assistant Scribe. The chair appointed 
T. M. Hodgdon, W. C. Rhoades, G. R. Hewitt as a Committee 
on Nominations, and on their recommendation the following 
officers were elected: Moderator, Nicholas Van der Pyl; Secre- 
tary, A. B. Bassett; new member of the Business Committee, 
F. P. Makepeace; Examining Committee for three years, J. J. 
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Dunlop, John Barstow; Secretary of the Committee, G. R. 
Hewitt. In connection with the election of trustees above there 
was some little discussion respecting the organization of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation and the provisions of the charter 
touching the Pastoral Union were read. It became evident that 
under the new conditions in the organization of the Seminary 
some modifications should be made in the rules of the Union. It 
was therefore voted, That a committee of three on the revision 
of the Constitution and By-laws of the Pastoral Union, the same 
to confer with the Trustees, be appointed by the moderator. It 
was also voted that the earlier recommendations of the committee 
on the “ Constitution of Hartford Seminary ” be referred to the 
committee on the revision of the Constitution and By-laws. 

The report of the examining committee containing a careful 
review of the work of this committee was presented by its secre- 
tary, F. E. Johnstone. 

The following were elected as members of the Union: I. H. 
serg, Hartford; C. F. Carter, Hartford; S. A. Fiske, Berlin; 
J. N. Lackey, Hartford; H. A. Walter, India; E. 5. Worcester, 
Norwich. 

At twelve o’clock there was held the Annual Prayer Meeting. 
President Mackenzie was detained at the trustee meeting and 
consequently could not preside; the meeting was therefore led 
by Mr. Weeden, reading the first ten verses of the fourth chapter 
of the Second Epistle to Timothy. Hymns were sung, and 
prayers were offered by Messrs. Weeden, Berg, Reed, Dyckman, 
and Hewitt, and the meeting closed with the hymn, sung at every 
anniversary in the history of the Seminary, “I Love Thy King- 
dom, Lord.” 

At one o'clock an informal lunch was served in the Library 
building which gave the opportunity for Alumni, Pastoral Union, 
and Trustees to make new acquaintances and renew old friend- 
ships. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni was called to order by the 
President, S. A. Fiske, ’oo, and prayer was offered by Rev. A. 
J. Lord of Meriden. After the acceptance of the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, the chair appointed as a Nominating 
Committee, J. L. Kilbon, ‘89, F. A. Sumner, '94, J. G. Phillips, 
06. On their recommendation, E. C. Gillette, ’97, was elected 
president; J. A. Hawley, ‘98, vice-president; E. S. Worcester, 
‘or, W. C. Prentiss, ’98, W. F. English, ’85, executive committee. 
Reports were made from classes having this year their reunions. 
The fifty year class reported through its sole surviving member 
George Curtiss; the thirty year class through A. L. Gillett; 
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Vernon H. Demming spoke for the class of ’98; Luther M. 
Strayer for ’03, and Raymond A. Beardsley for the class gradu- 
ating five years ago. Greetings from Alumni Associations were 
presented: Daniel RK. Kennedy speaking for the Connecticut 
Association, W. C. Rhoades for the Eastern Massachusetts body, 
and J. L. Kilbon for the Western Massachusetts organization. 

Several years ago a movement was started to secure by means 
of contributions from the alumni the funds for a special scholar- 
ship which should enable some graduate of the Seminary to train 
himself in the land of the emigrant for special work in his behalf 
after arriving in America. The sum of about $800 has been col- 
lected and the committee having the matter in hand reported 
through Professor Bassett the appointment of Philip M. Rose 
of the class of 1912, as the incumbent of this scholarship. His 
plan is to study in Italy and on his return to undertake work for 
the Italians in connection with the Home Missionary Society. 
His father, Samuel Rose, was a graduate of Hartford in the 
class of 1887. The scholarship thus goes to one who is by 
heredity, as well as by diploma, an alumnus of the institution. It 
was voted to approve the action of the committee and to continue 
it in charge of the administration of the fund. 

The Necrology was read by the Necrologist, and he was given 
permission to make certain additions. It is printed with the 
news from the Alumni. 

It was voted that $50 be appropriated from the treasury 
toward the fund the alumni are engaged in raising toward the 
endowment of the Seminary for its widened work. In response 
to the appeal sent out by the Connecticut Alumni Association and 
seconded by the Association of Eastern Massachusetts it was 
reported that the replies to date had been very generous, and it 
was hoped that in the fall the number would be yet more 
numerous. 


THE MISSION OF HARTFORD SEMINARY. 


The discussion of the afternoon was upon the theme, “ The 
Distinctive Mission of Hartford Seminary,” as seen from the 
Inside, as seen by a Trustee, and as seen by a Pastor. 

In speaking from the “ Inside ” President Mackenzie sketched 
the history of the Seminary and of the other schools which at 
this time are merged in the one Corporation of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation which had in the morning held its first 
“annual meeting.” At the present time the faculties of the 
three schools include 21 professors. During the year past 185 
students have been in attendance at the three institutions, and 
in addition to this some 50 or 60 Seminary students have taken 
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electives offered in the School of Missions. These facts on the 
first Commencement season of the reincorporated institution sug- 
gest one or two considerations. 

The first is the breadth of view suggested by this system of 
education. This principle of associated schools founded as the 
occasion requires, each related to the others, is a method that em- 
braces every form of activity for the Kingdom of God that needs 
specially trained workers. Its idea is not sectarian nor ecclesiasti- 
cal. It views the church in its widest conception as the associa- 
tion of all who are working for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God through Jesus Christ, and conceives of it as the leavening 
power for the regeneration of the world. The variety of the 
courses it already offers is most noteworthy ; but this variety must 
he greatly increased as the plan unfolds itself with the increasing 
endowment. It is to be recognized that with the new forms in 
which the social life of the present is revealing itself there must 
inevitably arise new forms of professional endeavor distinctively 
set apart and peculiarly dedicated to well differentiated methods 
of Christian service. To acknowledge the desirability of such 
multiform service and to give it the training and direction it 
needs is a goal of the present plan. 

The second point to be noted is the distinctive quality of the 
work itself. It does not contemplate anything in the way of a 
substitute for the ministry. The ministry, as it has been his- 
torically conceived, will still represent the climax of the expres- 
sion of men’s effort in the service of God. The higher the 
quality of the training in the other schools of service the higher 
still must be the training of the ministry. Side by side in mutual 
and correlated activity these two principles will be at work; the 
higher the training of the other schools the higher must be the 
training of the ministry, and the higher the training of the min- 
istry the more thorough must be the work done in the other 
institutions. Thus only can each render in the best possible 
way its contribution to the common end. It is through the 
mutual acquaintance gained by each school with the work of 
all that the quality and directive efficiency of the work of all will 
be enhanced. 

Secretary Barton of the class of 1885 spoke from the point 
of view of a trustee, though he found that it was impossible to 
draw the line between the trustee and the sectetary of the 
American Board. As he looked back at the sites the seminary 
had occupied it seemed as if each one was preparing for the 
newly expanded vision that with this day had come to the Semi- 
nary. First it was at East Windsor Hill, then on Prospect Street, 
from which it moved to Broad Street, 2nd now it was to move 
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on to the consummation hinted at by these names of vision and 
largeness. The purpose of the old Seminary was to equip 
trained leaders of the Church. It was not afraid of the churchly 
idea, and we should not be. It is the great task to train men 
who as ministers of churches shall lead the Church to the recog- 
nition of its full responsibility, and to the acquirement of full 
efficiency in the social life of today. In the older day it was 
thought the training in “ two exegeses and three ologies ” pro- 
vided one with an equipment for his complete ministerial work. 
In the days when the speaker was in the Seminary and for many 
years afterwards this equipment was thought to be sufficient for 
the missionary. In the last ten years there has been an enor- 
mously increased knowledge of missionary methods and mission- 
ary fields, and a new appreciation that the missionary needs 
not only all the training that the minister in this country needs, 
but that he needs something additional to fit him for the peculiar 
work he is to undertake. There is need of a special training for 
the missionary. He should have his B.D., and in addition to 
that should have all that can be secured in a year of additional 
work. This it is which Hartford, through the Kennedy School 
of Missions, would give. Hartford Theological Seminary is 
really a University for training by the Church, Religious leader- 
ship for the whole Church, — for the training of both men and 
women for the widest possible leadership. 

Mr. Van der Pyl of Haverhill, Mass., spoke of the Seminary 
from the point of view of the pastor. His interest in the study 
of modern social conditions and his sympathetic and well- 
balanced discussion through the press of the conditions in the 
Lawrence strike gave to his words an interest and a color the 
effect of which it is difficult to reproduce. Beginning with the 
inscription over one of the Harvard University buildings, he 
called attention to the change that has come over the modern 
conception of the university as compared with the ancient con- 
ception of a liberal education. This is true not only of New 
England education, but it must be borne in mind that the old New 
England is different from the new. To it has come a multitude 
of people of varied race and of diverse tongue. To these the 
ministry of today and of tomorrow must minister. The training 
school of today must be a comprehensive, broad-minded school. 
It is not possible that the minister should know all sorts of 
people, but he ought to know about all sorts of people. We 
ought to learn human nature better than we do and through this 
knowledge learn to approach the great basal humanity that in 
all men is the same. It is not enough to know about books. we 
must learn to know about men. We must learn to appreciate 
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that foreigners, are, after all, human beings and are to be ap- 
proached as human beings, not as rare and peculiar creatures 
with a different nature. Religion should touch human nature 
at every point. It is to be hoped and anticipated that here at 
Hartford the training for the ministry proper will be kept 
supreme and that this training will be both broad and thorough. 
Its duty and privilege will be to train seers — men with prophetic 
insight who can use history as an interpreter of the life and needs 
of men, and who are kindled with the passion for the revelation 
of God’s truth as it fits the needs of men. The fundamental 
problem of the social life of today is not, as many are saying, 
economic, it is spiritual. But we must remember, nevertheless, 
the mighty influence environment has over the spiritual life and 
must study it as it has laid its molding hand on life in the past 
and as it is fashioning it in the present. It is to give the train- 
ing that has thoroughness, breadth, sympathy, insight to bring 
God’s truth into living contact with the deepest needs of the 
social life of today that the Seminary should prepare itself. 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


The annual dinner was held in the Center Church House at 
half past six. Dr. R. H. Potter, pastor of the church, presided. 
He spoke words of welcome to the church building, saying the 
relations between the historic First Church and the training 
school for the ministry had been happy in the past, were happy 
and fruitful at the present, and it was to be hoped would be 
happy and blessed through a long future. 

Mayor Louis R. Cheney of Hartford welcomed the alumni 
in behalf of the city to “the first city of the land.” Hartford 
is a city which believes in big things and is interested to sustain 
big things. In the last year the city had showed its interest in 
at least five large projects of a public character: first, the erection 
of a factory building to furnish a home for industries that might 
come here; second, the subscribing toward the stock for the 
erection of a new hotel; third, large subscriptions to the sufferers 
by flood and tornado; fourth, the raising of $300,000 for a new 
Y. M. C. A. building; fifth, the support of the new project for 
the development of the Seminary. We properly feel pride in a 
city that interests itself in big things. We have rejoiced that 
President Mackenzie did not heed the call from across the ocean, 
but decided to remain with us, and we take pride in the institution 
he represents. It sends out to the whole world, and from the 
world it draws men and women to secure in it their weapons for 
the conquest of the world. 
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Mr. Charles P. Cooley, President of the Board of Trustees, 
spoke briefly as their representative. A year ago, he said, the 
Trustees positively committed the institution to the policy of 
expansion. This year the Theological Seminary, the School of 
Pedagogy, and the School of Missions, all under one board of 
trustees, have together made the beginnings of what is substan- 
tially a theological university. In these three university schools 
there were in attendance last year 185 students. Many coun- 
tries and many nationalities were represented in this number. 
But the real glory of the institution is not in the number of its 
students nor in the size of its buildings. Its real glory is in its 
teachers. Three of the faculty have this year been called else- 
where, but all have declined. The standard of scholarship is 
high and we purpose to keep it so. It is because of these facts 
that we can confidently appeal to the public in behalf of our 
somewhat ambitious plans for the future. 

Rey. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., of Newark, New Jersey, spoke 
as a member of the class which graduated thirty years ago. He 
rejoiced in the present prosperity of the Seminary, in its notable 
progress, and in its high ideals for the future. It is good that 
the Seminary has caught the movement of the present day and 
has adjusted itself to meet present needs. We recognize that 
the religion of Jesus Christ means helping men. The distinction 
often drawn between social service and religious service is a 
false one. Christ made no such difference, but linked the two 
inextricably together. We are here to complete Christ’s work, 
to do what Christ did. We are his hands, his eyes, his feet. 
The good that some leave undone may well be a greater sin than 
the evil some others do. As the life of Christ was made perfect 
through suffering, so is it true that human life is enriched through 
sorrow. Even in this we may rejoice if through it we are able 
to help Him to save the world. 

The next speaker was Nicholas Van der Pyl, who insisted 
that he did not feel a day older than when he graduated, that he 
never felt the exhilaration of the ministerial calling like today. 
This is the greatest age the ministry has ever had. It is a great 
age seething with the promise and potency of a new life. Indus- 
trial conditions suggest a social temper that reminds one of con- 
ditions during the antislavery agitation. There is a similar 
intensity, a similar exaggeration, a similar depth of underlying 
sentiment. The seer is needed to lay bare the deep message of 
the time that the world may read it. Misunderstanding is the 
basis of economic antagonism. If men could meet face to face 
they would understand each other better. There is mutual mis- 
understanding on both sides of what is sometimes treated as the 
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social chasm. The human touch has reconciling power, and this 
is absolutely necessary. Herein may lie the great power of the 
minister. He may, and must, learn to get down to the real 
motives that sway the lives of those who live in a different en- 
vironment from himself. There is no work in the world that has 
the appeal which the ministry does today. 

Rev. R. A. Dunlap of Windsor Locks, spoke of the change of 
view that comes to one who has been out of the Seminary ten 
years. How the unavoidable immaturity of youthful judgments, 
expecting too much of the instructors, and appreciating, and un- 
derstanding them too little, mellows and sweetens into a sense 
of fellowship with the men as persons, and an appreciation of 
what was the real significance and value of their teachings. The 
new plan of the Seminary presents a new phase of the Christian 
fellowship as of men older and younger, who each in his place is 
trying to incarnate the spirit of Christ. 

Rev. R. F. McNeile, a graduate fellow and tutor of Oxford 
University and a missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
in Cairo, who has been studying in the School of Missions, spoke 
of some impressions the year here had made on him. The first 
was the sense of the unity of the Church here evidenced and the 
progress toward Christian unity which such work as that here 
carried on seemed to manifest. Church unity seems to be well- 
nigh impervious to frontal attack. It is by no means assured 
that a unity like that described in ‘“ Onward Christian Soldiers ”’ 
is altogether desirable. There may well be four or five different 
denominations growing out of essential temperamental and his- 
torical conditions. During the last twelve years the conventions 
of the student movement in England have shown this. In these 
great gatherings, where are represented men of all types of 
Christian belief, there has come to be a frank recognition of 
differences as between honest men. This is the spirit that seems 
to animate Hartford Seminary. This is vastly more effective in 
achieving Church unity than battering at the middle wall of parti- 
tion to level it. This will be still more helped by the develop- 
ment of the new university. This will lead to the real unity we 
want, not simply to a mechanical unity of identity of outward 
form. 

Mr. Stoddard Lane spoke as representative of the Senior 
class. He expressed on behalf of his classmates their deep appre- 
ciation of what they had received from the Seminary and their 
lasting loyalty to it. The life of fellowship in the Seminary had 
been a unique feature of it. This was a fellowship of student 
with student and of students with faculty. Through the faculty 
the students had found their minds awakened by the open-minded 
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attitude of the faculty, and even more they had felt the quickening 
to an earnest spiritual life. From them there had been communi- 
cated the “ Hartford Spirit” which seems to combine two ele- 
ments, — breadth of vision, and definiteness of conception. They 
had felt the impulse to keep the message big and to keep it definite 
and to go forth bearing this message to tne need of men. 
President Mackenzie was the last speaker. He opened his 
remarks by words of acknowledgment for the various assistance 
he had received in pushing forward the plan for enlarging the 
institution, and by expressing his thanks for all that had been 
said during the evening in favor of the new institution and in 
pledging toward it support. It seemed to him, he said, that Mr. 
McNeile had expressed one of the phases of the work that Hart- 
ford Seminary is engaged in which is of deep significance. If 
we are to appreciate what the larger Hartford that has been 
planned means, we must in the first place recognize that the work 
we are engaged in accords with the conception that the Christian 
Church must present a broader front to the complex life of the 
world. In fact it is evident this is already the attitude of the 
Church. Complexity of life inevitably requires a complex 
answer to the problems that life raises. The variety of modern 
life leads of necessity to a new grouping of moral problems. 
Consequently the church must find a complex adjustment to 
modern needs. In the material and mechanical realms speciali- 
zation has been pushed further and further into widened effi- 
ciency. This specialization must be met by a spiritual speciali- 
zation as skilfully thought out and as well adjusted to the 
development of spiritual needs and moral requirements. This 
being so the problem of training in the realm of the spiritual 
inevitably comes to the fore. There comes to be a great field 
for institutions training the spiritual life. This training, in 
power, scope and variety, should equal the training in those 
schools which concern themselves with the training of men in 
those matters that touch the material side of man’s life. So 
there comes to be greater diversity of training. But with this 
there is developing in the Church a greater sense of unity. Not 
only would the Church present a broader front to the world’s 
life, but also a greater unity of life and purpose. The ideal is thus 
a vital ideal where unity and diversity are inwardly organized. 
Accordingly as the first requisite is diversity and complexity, the 
second is unity and simplicity. Unity of spirit must organize 
the diversity of form. The aim is not to force out of existence 
forms that now exist, but to develop the spirit in existing forms 
so as to mold them to the greatest efficiency. In order then that 
this diversity of activity, dominated by a unity of life may be 
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effective it is necessary that there should be the fashioning and 
training of effective organs of activity for transmitting the life 
of the spirit and to enable it suitably to function. This is a 
great evolutionary movement that the Seminary has undertaken, 
to train those efficiencies which shall enable the Christian Church 
to express the unity of its life in the Spirit through organs and 
agencies that are so specialized as to fit the complex life of 
modern society. The new plans of the Seminary are not to be 
conceived as something arbitrary and unrelated to the history of 
Hartford Seminary or to the life of the Church, but as some- 
thing vital, and as a normal expression of the evolution of the 
spiritual life in this day and generation, and as a normal and 
powerful influence for bringing unity to the divided Church of 
Christ. 
GRADUATION EXERCISES. 

The exercises of graduation were held at half past ten on 
Wednesday morning. The invocation was offered by Professor 
Geer; a hymn, “ The son of God goes forth to war,” was sung; 
the Scripture was read by Dean Jacobus, and a prayer was offered 
by Professor Nourse. The graduating address was delivered by 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, D.D., of Montclair, N. J., till recently of 
St. Louis, Mo. His theme was “ Ministerial Efficiency.” The 
address is printed in full elsewhere in this number. 

The prizes for the year were announced and resulted in the 
awarding of the William Thompson Prize in Hebrew to Lyndon 
Smith Beardslee and Ernest Everett Morrill, of the class of 1915; 
the Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic Theology to Alexander Con- 
verse Purdy of the class of 1913; the Bennett Tyler Prize for the 
class of 1913 to Charles Stoddard Lane, and for the class of 
1914 to Ralph Hartley Rowse; the Senior Greek Prize to Anna 
Virena Rice; the William Thompson Fellowship for two years 
of study abroad to Alexander Converse Purdy of the graduating 
class. Degrees and diplomas were conferred at the hands of 
Mr. Charles P. Cooley, President of the Board of Trustees as 
follows : 

From the Kennedy School of Missions certificates were 
granted to Joseph Willard Acheson, Pittsburg, Pa., Westminster 
College, 1907, B.D. Allegheny Seminary, 1912; Gerda Broe, 
Gjerrild, Denmark, Exam. Artium I, 1904-06, Normal Student, 
Copenhagen, 1907-10; James Kerr Lyman, Dayton, Wash., Whit- 
man College, 1907, B.D. Oberlin Theological Seminary, 1912. 

The degree of B.D. was granted to Robert Fergus McNeile, 
Cairo, Egypt, Balliol College, Oxford, 1899, M.A. Oxford, 1902. 

From the Seminary the degree of B.D. was granted to Lau- 
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rence Luther Barber, Danielson, Conn., Yale University, 1910; 
John Kingsley Birge, Bristol, Conn., Yale University, 1909; Hans 
C. Casperson, Ellendale, Minn., Augsburg Seminary, 1899; Har- 
vey Franklin Conner, Troy, N. Y., Wesleyan University, 1911; 
Berten Emery Crane, Topeka, Kansas, Washburn College, 1910; 
Lorin Henry Gates, Thomaston, Conn., Yale University, 1907, 
Yale Law School, 1909; William Safford Gooch, Exeter, N. H., 
New Hampshire College, 1906; Stoddard Lane, Hartford, Conn., 
Amherst College, 1909; Perry David Macy, Springbrook, Oregon, 
Pacific College, 1907; Theodore Mayer, Petroskey, Michigan, 
Elmhurst College, 1906, Eden Seminary, 1909; Clarence Evan 
Pickett, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Penn College, 1910; Alexander Con- 
verse Purdy, Wilmington, Ohio, Penn College, 1910; Anna Virena 
Rice, Fulton, N. Y., Syracuse University, 1904; Elmer Theodore 
Thienes, Indianapolis, Ind., University of Michigan, 1910; Wat- 
son Wordsworth, Wallingford, Vt., Amherst College, 1909; 
Ernest Albert Yarrow, Van, Turkey, Wesleyan University, 1901, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1904. 

The degree of S.T.M. was granted to Charles Sturges Ball, 
B.D., Kensington, Conn., Yale Divinity School, 1911, Thesis: 
“The Holy Spirit in the Writings of Irenaeus ”’; Claude Giliette 
Beardslee, B.D., Hartford, Conn., Yale University, 1909; Hart- 
ford Seminary, 1912; Thesis: “A Study in the Gospel of John”; 
Wilbur Irving Bull, B.D., Billerica, Mass., Dartmouth College, 
1909, Hartford Seminary, 1912; Thesis: “ The Symmetry of 
Jesus”; Arthur Fay Linscott, B.D., North Dixmont, Maine, 
3ates College, 1909, Hartford Seminary, 1912; Thesis: “ Liquor 
Legislation in Colonial Connecticut”; Philip Marshman Rose, 
B.D., Cornwall, Vermont, Dartmouth College, 1909, Hartford 
Seminary, 1912; Thesis: “ The Influence of the Present Day In- 
dustrial System on the Standards of Living and the Standards of 
Character of the Family.” 

The presentation of degrees was followed by the closing 
address of President Mackenzie. 

As each returning spring brings the time for the departure 
of a new class from the Seminary we are reminded by its seasonal 
beauty that this is not the time of maturity but is the time of 
forth-putting life. For the members of this class the summer 
has not yet come, maturity has not been achieved. No seminary 
can provide its students with the material which will suffice for 
even the first five years of ministerial life, and no seminary can 
do for them what these five years will do. There may be times 
when there will be the impulse to say ‘ Why did not the seminary 
teach me this, why did it not tell me how to do that?’ But we 
must recall that no Professional School can give to its students 
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more than the fundamentals of the profession, and supply the 
direction and the stimulus for wider work. The riper knowledge 
and the fuller wisdom can be conferred only by the pitiless school 
of life. And yet, there is one word that should be given to even 
the most modest as he undertakes this life work for which he 
has been trained and in which through the years he is to educate 
himself. Your work will lack power unless you go into it — not 
only when it takes you to the pulpit, but even when it carries 
you to the place of sympathetic ministerial ministration — with 
a sense of Authority. This Authority may be derived from 
various sources, it may have varied bases. Three of these only 
I would name without which you will lack confidence and power. 
The first is the authority which is derived immediately from 
your personal equipment. In this there are two elements. The 
first of these is knowledge. This it is hardly necessary to empha- 
size at the hour of graduation from such a school as this. It is 
an obvious absurdity for you to stand before people and speak 
to them except as you can utter words with the authority that 
comes from the knowledge secured through arduous intellectual 
toil. The second is the authority that comes through the con- 
vinced and disciplined heart. This equipment of the heart is 
indispensable. No man, whatever his power of mind, addressing 
the most intellectual audience in the world, can succeed without 
this. This discipline of the mind and of the heart we have tried 
to give you here both directly and indirectly. But we have made 
only a beginning, for this personal authority is real only as it 
increases with the years. We have been able only to start you 
in this way, to lead you a little way over the valley, and up the 
foot-hills and to point out to you the towering peaks that must be 
climbed. We have worked in vain unless each one of you feels 
himself committed to increased discipline of mind and soul. I 
would charge you to pursue with patience and with ardor this 
discipline, as a basis for the authority of an effective life. 
The second basis of authority is social. This word has come 
to be the current word of modern thinking and is sometimes set 
apparently over against the Church of Christ. Remember that 
your life is from, and to, and through the Church of Christ. 
That this is the medium through which you come into relation 
with society. You are to be a preacher not only because of your 
personal equipment, but by the authority of the Church of God. 
Do not allow yourselves to lose the point of view of the Church 
which perceives it as the body of the indwelling Christ. Even 
with all its faults, it is still that mystical body suffused with his 
authority. Feel that the experience of centuries is behind you. 
Do not yield to the temptation Pau! was above when he said 
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“JT am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” That gospel is 
now rich with the vital human experience of two thousand years. 
You have here come to feel something of the largeness, and dis- 
cern something of the power of the ongoing Church of the living 
Christ. Let this sense grow with the growing years, and give 
to you an increasing realization of the power of the indwelling 
Christ living in the lives of men joined to him. 

The third is the authority which rests upon the great reveal- 
ing and redeeming acts of God. One’s belief in the incarnate 
and redeeming efficiency of God in Christ fixes for one the 
measure of His power. We pledge you to stand true to that 
which we have taught you, that Christianity is not simply the 
ascent of man but is the descent of God. We can covet no 
higher thing for you than that wherever you go, whether it be 
to minister in the country or in the city, in this land or in other 
lands, to those who already know the name of the Master or to 
those who have never heard it, you may go consciously tlothed 
with the authority of God to disclose his truth, and to realize 
His life. Bitterness and regret within the ministry are impossi- 
ble to those who are clothed with this authority. Go forth then 
in faith that God sends you out with His authority as a minister 

‘of Jesus Christ. 
After singing the graduation hymn “ With the sweet word of 


peace, we bid our brethren go,” the exercises closed with the 
benediction. ; 


The occupation, next year, of those who were graduate stu- 
dents last year or who graduated at the Commencement is as 
follows: Post graduates — Beardslee will return for another year 
of study; Bull has accepted a call to Ashland, Maine; Holmes 
goes as missionary to Japan; Linscott has not yet decided ; Rose 
goes to Italy on the Alumni Fellowship. Of last year’s Seniors, 
Barber has not yet decided; Birge, after a summer of travel in 
the East, will return for a year of missionary preparation ; Cas- 
person and Mayer are not definitely located ; Connor will be pastor 
of the Methodist Church in Berlin, N. Y.; Cook, of the Methodist 
Church in Bensonhurst, N. Y.; Crane goes to a pastorate in 
Little River, Kansas ; Gates will do pastoral work in Millinocket, 
Me.; Gooch will return for a fourth year; Lane, after supplying 
for the summer the Pilgrim Church in Cambridge, Mass., will 
return as Jacobus fellow; Macy goes to the Friends Society in 
South China, Me.; Pickett to the Friends Society in Toronto, 
Canada; Purdy is William Thompson fellow; Miss Rice enters 
the International Bible Study work of the Y. W. C. A. in New 
York ; Thienes will be assistant in the First Church, New Britain ; 
Wordsworth goes as missionary to Mexico. 
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Of those students who did not graduate the summer work, 
so far as known, will be as follows: Rowse, Gooch, Patten, 
Potter and Skillen will occupy contiguous parishes in New Hamp- 
shire and will be able to co-operate to some extent; Levonian, 
Damlamayan and Sherman will be employed in tent evangelism; 
Parker and Macy fill city scholarships, one with the Maverick 
Church in Boston and the other with the Spring Street Church 
in New York; Jones will go as delegate to the Friend’s Confer- 
ence in England; four men will go west, McKeeman and Lebert 
to Oklahoma, Breed to Wyoming and Stark to Wisconsin ; Payne 
will minister in Macedon, N. Y.; Morill in North Shrewsbury, 
Vt.; Carrell in South Dartsmouth, Mass. ; Depoyan to Armenians 
in Hartford and New Britain. The range of work undertaken 
by the students this year is rather unusually wide. 
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